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—and with no idea what he can do! 
Do you see yourself in this picture? 


STONE WALL in life, and who want to cut their way out. 


It is a talk to men and women who have the courage to 
search their souls for their defects, ADMIT THEM, and start at 
once to lick the things that UP TO NOW have licked them. 


Take stock of yourself—where are you? Once upon a time you 
dreamed of great things. You were going to DO SOMETHING 
worth while. You were going to BE somebody. You entered 
upon your career with burning hopes. Everybody thought highly 
of you. Your friends, your family, figuratively patted you on the 
back. You felt you were destined for great things. 


Then—what happened? Your youthful enthusiasm oozed 
away. Your purpose for some reason became clouded. Instead 
of going forward, you found yourself UP AGAINST A STONE 
WALL. 


Other men, aiming for the same goal as you, came up along- 
side of you and passed you. And now, here at last you are— 


HIS is a talk to men and women who are UP AGAINST A 





Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
man of National War Labor 
Board. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff. 


discouraged, lost, PURPOSELESS. T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Admiral Lord Beresford, 
When you think of the men and women whom you have seen este ig Prearregm ; di B GOB, — re th 

succeed, you know that you are every bit AS GOOD AS THEY. | ©" #4!Ty Lauder, vomedian. er 

You know you possess the same—possibly more knowledge, more | W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


ability, more intelligence. You believe that, if given the chance, 
you could PROVE that you’re a better man. 


Right here is the bitterest pill of self-confession, if you have 
the MANHOOD to swallow it. You must admit that those suc- 
cessful men and women were willing to make a real struggle for 
what they wanted, WHILE YOU GAVE UP THE FIGHT TOO 
EASILY—or else DIDN’T KNOW what weapons to use! 


If there is any pride left in you, if you still possess a glimmer 
of your fine early ambition, YOU WON’T FOOL YOURSELF 
WITH EXCUSES. Nor will you admit that YOU ARE 
LICKED; or that you are too OLD now or too TIRED, to win out. 


You will take a new grip on yourself. YOU WILL PLAN 
YOUR LIFE. You will acquire a new clear-cut purpose, instead 


of drifting. You will analyze the WEAKNESS IN YOURSELF | 


that held you back, an 
TRAINING. 


You can do it,—by means of Pelmanism, a system of train- 
ing that has swept the world. Over SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND men and women, in ae oan of the globe and 
in every walk of life, testify that IS TRAINING WAS 
— WHAT THEY NEEDED. It is exactly what YOU 
nee 


Pelmanism is merely the science of applied psychology, sim- 
plified so that it can be understood and USED. It is a system of 
training all the various mental faculties, like will-power, memory, 
concentration, observation, reasoning. 

Pelmanism awakens UNSUSPECTED POWERS in you. 
Time and again it has performed seeming miracles. Instances of 
quick promotions among its students are countless. Cases of 
doubled salary in a few months, and trebled salary in a year are 
NOT AT ALL UNUSUAL. But Pelmanism is not only adopted 
by those who want to EARN more, but by those who want to DO 
more. 


If you are dubious, if you think you are too old or too young 
or KNOW TOO MUCH, to be helped by Pelmanism, CONSIDER 
the — of people who advocate this training. Among them are 
men like: 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder General Sir Robert Baden- 
of the Juvenile Court, Denver. Powell, Founder of the Boy 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | Scout Movement. 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


you will STRENGTHEN IT BY 


—to mention only a few out of THOUSANDS of men and women 
. of distinction. 

A fascinating book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has been 
written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. Yet 
thousands of people who read this talk, and who NEED this book, 
will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. ‘‘It will do me 
no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘It’s probably tommyrot,’’ 
others will declare cynically. 


If you are inclined to think that way,—_USE YOUR HEAD 
FOR A MOMENT! You will realize that people cannot be 
HELPED by tommyrot, and that there MUST BE SOMETHING 
in Pelmanism when it has been used by over 650,000 people just as 
intelligent as you, when it has such a record of helpfulness be-' 
hind it, and when it is endorseG and used by men and women of 
the highest distinction and ability all over the world. 


Don’t give up on your old ambitions. Don’t think it is TOO 
LATE. . Don’t think you are TOO OLD. Follow the advice of 
such people as those listed above. Write for this free book; at 
least LEARN what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR 
OTHERS—then, and then only, judge whether it may not help 
YOU just as greatly.’ 

Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF. Let it show 
you how to get past the STONE WALL that you are now up 
against. Mail the coupon below now—now while your resolve TO 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOURSELF AT LAST—is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 

19 West 44th Street Dept. 6612 New York City 
‘ The Pelman Institute of America, 
+19 West 44th Street, Dept. 6612 
: New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Pleass send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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TIME 





LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 


plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


‘*No Sportsman’’ 


Why do you call my great countryman, 
the ace of all: aces, Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen, a “sportsman”? [Nov. 30 
issue, p. 14.] That English term of praise 
befits him ill. He was a true German. 
In his person he epitomized unflinching 
might. He was no weak “sportsman.” 
You English and American only call him 
one in order that as the “nations of 
sportsmen” you may seem to imply that 
he was one of you and share his glory. 

KarRL BuscH 


Madison, Wis. 


. . . 


Ontario Tenor 
Sirs: 

In Trme of Nov. 23, p. 21, col. 8, you say 
“fervently wooed by Edward Johnson, U. S. 
tenor.” 

Edward Johnson is not a U. S. tenor. 
He was born in Guelph, Ontario, and 
trained in Italy. 

When will Americans become conscious 
that the nation to the north of them is 
something more than a setting for absurd 
half-breed plays, a hunting wilderness or 
a place to get a drink? 

Close and accurate understanding between 
the United States and Canada and there- 
fore between the United States and the 
British Empire is the most important 
factor in the maintenance of white civiliza- 


tion today. 
H. L. WER 
Vancouver, B. C. 


‘*Wonderful Man’”’ 


Sirs: 

Always in referring to Mr. Coolidge, as 
on your opening page, issue of Nov. 80, 
please do so as “President” Calvin Cool- 
idge—a little more dignity for the won- 
derful man—a little more dignity for your 
own Time. It is a very fine paper, hard 
to get along without, and many of my 
directors feel likewise. Please. 


C. M. HIGcINns 
New York, N. Y. 


Subscriber Higgins’ point is well 
taken. Hereafter Calvin Coolidge 
will be referred to always as “Presi- 
dent,” never as “Mr.”—Eb. 


Furniture 


Sirs: 

. but don’t speak of “early U. S. 
furnishings” (p. 5, Nov. 80 issue, Mrs. 
Coolidge in the Metropolitan Museum). It 


is “early American furniture,” for it 
was here long before the ‘colonies were 
vu. §S There is a_ difference. “Early 


American” relates to the settlers and their 
houses and furniture. 


ELIZABETH B. POOL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There is no refuting Original 
Subscriber Pool. 

In deference to its Latin Amer- 
ican friends (who dislike seeing 
the term “American” appropriated 
by the United States), TIME em- 
ploys a “checker” whose special 
function it is to cross out “Amer- 
ican” wherever it is improperly 
used and to insert “U.S.” In 
editing “early American furnish- 





ings” into “early U. S._ furnish- 
ings,” this person permitted his 
zeal to overbalance his good sense.— 
ED. 


Wants a Chance 


Sirs: 

I view with covetous alarm the 18 cash 
prizes which you have recently offered to 
“boys and girls under 19” who are to 
write and tell you “why Time is as im- 
portant for boys and girls as it is for 
fully grown men and women.” You say 
to these “children,” in addition, ‘Unless 
your father is a very great man _ indeed, 
he doesn’t often make $100 in half an 
hour !” 

Now that is just my trouble. Never in 
my life have I earned $16.66666666666666 
per minute. But why shouldn’t you give 
me a chance to? Why leave me at the 
mercy of my female child, aged eleven, 
who may win your $100 prize and look 
down upon my grey hairs in scorn—when 
they become grey. Should I not have a 
chance to write and tell you why Time 
is just as important to fully grown men 
and women as to boys and girls? 

My Sarah, to be sure, finds Time invalu- 
able in keeping her near the head of her 
current events class; but my wife and I 
find it equally indispensable in dazzling 
our friends into thinking us well informed. 


R. MippLETON MacMurray 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Subscriber MacMurray’s proposal 
has been taken under advise- 
ment.—ED. 


Shovel 


Sirs: 

What do you mean by inflicting upon a 
general audience four columns of sectarian 
slush (pp. 20-21, Nov. 16)? If sect barons 
fight among themselves about matters con- 
nected with politics or ethics or immaculate 
conceptions, such rot may perhaps be 
called legitimate news when stated in your 
own finely compressed style. But descriptive 
matter about “elevating the bun,” bell 
ringing, genuflections, etc., in a journal 
like yours is STEALING THE SPACE 
Sa SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTITLED 


Another STEAL—that column of yours 
(in the Nov. 16 issue, p. 36) about an 
alleged quid pro quo-.in some fool-college 
paper. Looks as if you were editing TIME 
with a shovel. Only the last two lines 
of your story were worth printing. 


HENRY W. FISHER 


Orlando, Fila. 
Through 
Sirs: 


In looking over your issue of Nov. 30, 
I see that in spite of correct information 
given you, you still fail to list Craig’s Wife 
among the most important of the “serious” 
plays “in the light of metropolitan cri- 
ticism.” 

This confirms the estimate of “feeble 
and inaccurate” in describing your dramatic 
assistant or whoever compiles this mis- 
leading column, and I can only say that 
I shall throw Time in the waste basket 
hereafter. 

I am an orginal subscriber, and have 
induced many to buy and read what 
appeared to me to be the best publication 
of its kind in existence. But if Time 
is going to list for approval all the vulgar, 
coarse and salacious shows in New York 
City for the guidance of its respectable 
clientele, then it isn’t fit for myself and 
my friends to read. 

I am sorry my former admiration for 
Time induced me to subscribe for two 
years. I am through with it. 


B. S. M. 
New York, N. Y. 
Possibly B. S. M. has failed to 
note that Craig’s Wife was listed 


December 14, 1925 


in the Nov. 9, Nov. 16 and Dec. 7 
issues of TIME as a “best play.”—Eb. 






Tulane 


Sirs: 

Among the other interesting columns ip 
your magazine, to which I look forward 
with eagerness every week, is that devoted 
to football, as your novel chronicling of 
the exploits of various teams has a par- 
ticular charm. 

I am curious to know, however, why no 
mention has ever been made of Tulane, 
as I believe no one can doubt that recog- 
nition is due a University whose team 
tied Missouri, the winner of the Missouri 
Valley Conference, by a score of 6—6, de- 
feated Northwestern by a score of 18—7, 
and won all of its eight other games, 
several of which were against leading 
teams of the South. In addition, this team, 
among other stars, boasted “Peggy” Flour- 
noy, who was picked by 29 out of 30 
southern sporting writers for All-Southern 
Back, and has already. been mentioned 
among some of the All-American selections. 
This player led the entire country in the 
number of touchdowns made and points 
scored. 

Louis S. GOLDSTEIN 

New Orleans, La. 


All thanks to Subscriber Gold- 
stein for giving the 1925 record of 
the able Tulane eleven.—Ep. 


Cramer Flayed 


Sirs: 

I wish to advise you that your estimate 
on the University of Pittsburgh footbali 
team as it appeared against W. & J., was 
quite correet in spite of what Mr. John 
S. Cramer has written you. 

Had Mr. Cramer read the local papers, 
he would have seen that the sport writers 
here agreed with you that the Pitt team 
“had been badly outplayed all afternoon 
by W. & J.” No other estimate would 
be possible were one to compare the rec- 
ords of first-downs. 

Of course, all loyal Pittsburghers like 
“praiseworthy accomplishments”; but, 
think, they like truth even more. That 
the day’s result was a fluke was evident 
to any one who saw Pitt “stumble” over 
the goal line after a fumble in a perfect 
sea of mud. 

Mr. Cramer expressed his opinion; I do 
not think it coincides with the majority 
opinion of unprejudiced persons here. In 
closing, I may add that I have played and 
know football; also, that I never went to 


WwW. & J. 
B. V. IMBRIE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bigots Flayed 


Sirs: 

It is because of the fact that John A 
Totman and Norman P. Dare “cannot,” in 
the interest of sound journalism, subscribe 
to or recommend Time for subscription” 
(Nov. 30 issue), that I feel not only will- 
ing but anxious to recommend your journal. 

It has been said that some people's 
heads serve only as a knot to keep their 
backbone from unraveling. The author of 
that statement certainly said a mouthful. 
Time absolutely made no attack upon the 
priests’ convention as was charged by the 
two gentlemen from Connecticut. I have 
always found that Time assumes an_ im- 
partial attitude entirely lacking in _ per- 
sonal opinions and prejudices. The purpose 
of Time is to present facts, and you 
have done this in a manner highly deserv- 


ing of praise. 
W. W. WILSON 
Waseca, Minn. 





Published weekly by Tims, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland. 
Ohio, under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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A Tribute to Thomas Paine 


HEN Napoleon 

came back in 
triumph from Italy 
he proposed this toast 
to Thomas Paine: 
“A statue of gold 
should be erected to 
him in every city in 
the world!’’ 


Napoleon had just 
led an army across 
the Alps in the dead 
of winter. It was 
something that could not be done. But 





Napoleon did i, and in doing it furnished - 


an example of courage and determination 
and will-power that has inspired countless 
thousands of lesser men. 


But before Napoleon crossed the Alps, 
he had himself felt the inspiration of tran- 
scendent human achievement. His toast 
to Thomas Paine is a public acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to this apostle 
of human freedom. 


Paine inspired not only the “Little 
Corporal,”” but whole groups of men among 
his contemporaries in three countries— 
America, England and France—and started 


them on their way to greatness. 


OOKING back upon those Revolution- 

ary times it seems almost a humorous 
twist of history that one of the greatest 
things that Benjamin Franklin ever did 
for his country was to send Thomas Paine 
to America. 


In 1774, when trouble was brewing, 
Franklin went to England to patch up a 
peace with the mother country. At that 
time the thought of Separation had hardly 
occurred to any of the men whose names 
are forever linked with our Independence. 


But Franklin had not been long in 
England before he discovered a young man 
whose genius so impressed him that he 
sent him to America with letters of intro- 
duction to his friends in Philadelphia. 


Within a year that young man had crys- 
tallized the thought of the colonists in 
favor of Separation and war was inevitable. 
Thus did Franklin frustrate his own peace 
mission to England! 


T has been said repeatedly that Paine 

put the sword into the hand of Washing- 
ton. He also put the thought of Independ- 
ence into his mind. Six months before 
“Common Sense” (Paine’s celebrated pam- 
hiet) was published, Washington met 
onathan Boucher, his pastor, in mid- 
stream as they were rowing across the 
Potomac. The minister was a Royalist, 
and he took this occasion to ask Washington, 
who was on his way to represent Virginia 
in the Continental» Congress, what were 
his views of Independence. Washington 
declared flatly, “If you ever hear of my 
joining in such measures, put me down 
for everything wicked.” 


few months later Paine’s pamphlet 
Common Sense” was issued. It com- 
letely converted Washington, who called 
it “sound logic and unanswerable reason- 
ing.” 


In a large sense Paine developed all the 
great statesmen of his generation, because 
they were all nourished on his ideals of 
free government. And men_ without 
number in the generations since then have 
sought the road that leads to greatness 
because of the writings of Thomas Paine. 





Lincoln discovered Paine when only 25 
years of age and according to Herndon, 
Lincoln’s law partner, biographer and most 
intimate friend, ““Paine became a part of 
Lincoln from 1834 to the end of his life,” 
and Lincoln himself said, “I never tire of 
reading Paine.” 


And Thomas A. Edison, who began 
reading Paine when only 13 years of age, 
says, ““Thomas Paine should be read by 
his countrymen.” 


HOMAS JEFFERSON is commonly 

credited with having written the 
Declaration of Independence, but “who- 
ever wrote it Thomas Paine was its author.” 
When he began writing, Washington was 
still deprecating the idea of Independence, 
and Franklin was still in England trying 
to bring about a reconciliation. 


Paine, however, did not entertain any 
false hopes for peace. With prophetic 
vision he saw that the rupture was inevi- 
table, and turning the matter over and 
over in his mind, he finally flamed forth 
with his famous pamphlet _ entitled 
“Common Sense.” 


This pamphlet of forty pages was pub- 
lished on January 10, 1776. Within a few 





THOMAS PAINE MEMORIAL HOUSE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


As It Will Appear When Finished. The Build- 
ing Will Be Completed from the Proceeds of 
the Sale of Paine’s Writings. 





months a million and a half copies were 
distributed throughout the Colonies. 


When war for liberation enveloped the 
country, Paine joined the Continental Army. 
He was cited for unusual bravery in action 
and attached to General Greene’s personal 
staff. 


Then Paine began writing “The Crisis” 
to put life into the all-but-smothered fires 
of Revolution. The Continental Army 
carried a hand press in its baggage train, 
and as rapidly as Paine could compose an 
issue of “The Crisis’ it was struck off, 
distributed among the troops, and read, by 
Washington’s orders, at the head of every 
regiment. 


During the bitter winter of Valley 
Forge, it was only the personality of 
Washington and the pen of Paine that 
kept the starved little army of patriots 
from disbanding in disgust. 


ITH American Independence won, 

Paine carried the battle for human 
freedom into his native England. While 
visiting his mother, he wrote “Rights of 
Man,” and 120,000 copies of it were sold 
almost at once. Its devastating satire on 
things as they were in England threw the 
authorities into a panic. 


The government forbade the sale of the 
book and attempted to arrest Paine, who 
fled to France. There followed glorious 
months of labor with the leaders of French 
thought. But in the end Robespierre seized 
the helm of state, and the “Reign of Terror” 
ensued. 


Paine was the only leader who retained 
his sanity and calmness during this hys- 
terical period. At the risk of his own life 
he tried to save the life of Louis XVI. 
As Mme. de Stael said, “He alone advised 
what would have done honor to France 
had his advice been adopted.” But the 
king was guillotined, and Paine himself 
was thrown into prison. For nearly a year 
he lived there in the shadow of the knife. 
One day he was actually marked for 
execution, and escaped only by accident. 


Paine did not waste his time in prison 
waiting for death, but devoted his days to 
writing one of the world’s great books, 
“The Age of Reason.” Appalled by the 
spread of atheism in revolutionary France, 
Paine urged, as only he could, the worship 
of God and the love of our fellow-men. 
Those were his two articles of faith. This 
epoch-making book shows Paine far ahead 
of his time, expressing views and opinions 
that are fresh and fascinating and “liberal” 
even to-day. 


HOMAS PAINE never took a cent of profit 

from his writings. He gave his copyrights to 
the American Republic he helped to launch. For 
five generations many of the greatest American 
minds have been stimulated and enlightened by 
reading Paine, but most of them came upon his 
work by accident, for no particular effort has been 


made to disseminate his writings. 


Now the Thomas Paine National Historical 
Association feels that Paine’s inspiring works should 
no longer be left to find their way by chance into 
the hands of promising youth. They have under- 
taken to distribute a complete edition containing 
material never heretofore published, together with a 
new biography of Paine by the greatest American 
authority on the subject, William Van der Weyde, 
President of the Paine Association. 


Pre-publication discount of 
30 per cent 


These ten volumes are being printed on water- 
marked paper from new plates specially made for 
this edition, and bound in a handsome tan buck- 
ram. They would sell regularly for $60, but are 
priced at only $40 by the Association. However, 
a saving of 30 per cent on the already low price 
is available to those who make their reservation now 
while the edition is being completed, and even this 
special price of $28 may be paid over a period of 
ten months. 


The books will be sent carriage charges prepaid 
on ten days’ approval as soon as the binding is 
completed, and may be returned within that time 
at our expense if they are not entirely satisfactory. 


Thomas Paine National 
Historical Ass’n 


Executive Offices 


50 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Mail This Reservation TODAY 





Thomas Paine National Historical Association 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please reserve for me one ten-volume set of 
the Patriot’s Edition of The Life and Works of 
Thomas Paine, which you may ship me, prepaid 
and on approval, as soon as it is ready. Within 
ten days twill either return it to you, at your 
expense, and owe you nothing, or send you $1 and 
nine monthly remittances of $3, total only $28. 
(Cash price $26.50.) 


Time 12-14-25 
3 





ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


SS 
In the summer home 
ef BooTH TARKINGTON 
is the 
Atwater Kent Model 20 Compact. 
This Receiving Set is priced 
at eighty dollars. 


This is 
aA HeEW 


influence 
in Radto 


In many ways the Atwater Kent 
Model 20 Compact isa new influence 
in the progress of radio. 


It is unobtrusive. It takes its place 
gracefully on a small table, a book 
rack or any other small piece of fur- 
niture, for it is a fine, simple elec- 
trical instrument only 6% inches high 
and 19% inches long—no larger than 
a row of a dozen books. 


So now Radio needn’t disturb any 


room. You can fit it agreeably into 
your present arrangement of furni- 
ture and decorations, without buying 
anything new 


Already the Model 20 Compact 
has won its place in the fine homes 
of many famous people. It is the 
radio of today—and of tomorrow. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio. 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO: 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


752 WissAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
> , 


MODEL Io (without tubes) —gfo 


RADIO 
SPEAKERS 
priced from 
$12 to $28 


MODEL 20 — $80 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio 
Artists every Sunday evening at 
y.15 o'clock (eastern standard 
time) through stations 
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WSAI .. . « Cincinnati 
WOC. . . « Davenport 
WCAP . . . .« Washington 
WTAG .. . . Worcester 
KSD. . . . St. Louis 
WEAR ...... Cleveland 
WLIB.... « . Chie? 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( The winter season of entertain- 
ing opened at the White House last 
week with a dinner and musicale for 
the Vice President and Cabinet. 
Pink and white chrysanthemums 
nodded benignly on the assembled 
guests: Vice President and Mrs. 
Dawes, all tae members of the 
Cabinet and their ladies (except 
Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Work), Director of the Budget and 
Mrs. Lord, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry White, Mr. Richard Wash- 
burn Child, Mr. and Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, President and Mrs. 
James R. Angell of Yale, Mr. Frank 
A. Munsey, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin, Mrs. Edward B. McLean 
and others to the number of 50. 
After dinner in the East Room, Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink and Mischa 
Elman furnished music. 


C Paul A. McDuffey, six-foot 
strapping White House policeman, 
off duty one night when his family 
was out of town, had a_ sudden 
longing for pigs’ feet. In quest of 
this delicacy he went to South Cap- 
itol St., was set upon by three 
sailors, doped, seriously wounded. 


C Six little Armenian girls in 
Syria spent ten months tying 4,- 
404,247,000 knots depicting an even 
gross of animals, and completed a 
rug for Calvin Coolidge’s Christ- 
mas. He wrote to the Vice Chair- 
man of the Near East Relief, Dr. 
John H. Finley: 

“The beautiful rug woven by the 
children in the orphanage in the 
Lebanons has been received. This, 
their expression of gratitude for 
what we have been able to do in 
this country for their aid, is ac- 
cepted by me as a token of their 
goodwill to the people of the United 
States. The rug has a place of 
honor in the White House, where 
it will be a daily symbol of good- 
will on earth.” 


@ Upon receipt of the report of 
his Air Inquiry Board (see ARMY 
& Navy), the President declared: 

“The President wishes to ac- 
knowledge the distinguished public 
service rendered by the members of 
the Aircraft Board, which has just 
completed its report. He believes 








that the thanks of the entire coun- 
try go out to those eminent citi- 
zens who so promptly responded to 
his call on Sept. 12. 

“They dropped their important 
personal affairs and for nearly 
three months devoted their talents 
and energies to a ‘study of the best 
means of developing and applying 
aircraft in national defense.’ 

“The report of the Aircraft Board 
gives to the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of all the problems in- 
volved than any statement hereto- 
fore issued.” 


@ The St. James High school 
football eleven of Haverhill, Mass., 
champion team from New England, 
appeared at the White House and 
was shaken by the hands. Then it 
was photographed with the Presi- 
dent—a privilege which has been 
denied to most White House visit- 
ing elevens. Next day it was beat- 
en 13 to 7 by Gonzago High School, 
champions of the Capital. 


@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, attended by the President’s 
secretary, physician, aides and se- 
cret service detail, took train in 
Washington one afternoon and 
traveled westward through Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania across the 
Alleghenies and on to Chicago to 
address a convention of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Presidential party rode as the sec- 
ond section of a regular ‘train, not 
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in an ordinary Pullman drawing 
room as on his trip to Chicago a 
year ago to attend the annual Live 
Stock Exposition. 


qa At Chicago the President and 
his party were met at the station 
by an escort of 100 uniformed po- 
licemen, and whisked away to the 
Hotel Sherman Annex. There they 
were quartered in a_ two-story 
bungalow just completed on _ the 
roof of the hotel, 300 feet above 
the street, on the 27th story, with 
a garden, fountain, dining room, 
reception hall and four bedrooms. 
The bedrooms were of no great use 
to the President, because he ar- 
rived early in the morning, went 
to the bungalow for a couple of 
hours, addressed the Farm Bureau 
Federation in the ballroom of the 
hotel at 11:00 a.m., lunched with 
the leaders of the Federation while 
Mrs. Coolidge was entertained by 
Mrs. Oscar E. Bradfute, wife of its 
President, and promptly took train 
again for Washington. 

The President said in his speech: 

“No matter how it is disguised, 
the moment the Government engages 
in buying and selling farm produce, 
by that act it is fixing prices. 
Moreover, it would apparently de- 
stroy co-operative associations and 
all other machinery, for no one 
can compete with the Govern- 
ment. . ss 

“Government control cannot be 
divorced from political control. The 
overwhelming interest of the con- 
sumer, not the smaller interest of 
the producer, would be sure to 
dominate in the end... 

“While the Government ought 
not to undertake to control or 
direct, it should supplement and 
assist all efforts in this direction. 
The leaders of the co-operative 
movement, with the advice of the 
department of agriculture, have 
prepared what is believed to be an 
adequate bill embodying these 
principles, which will be presented 
to Congress for enactment. I 
propose actively and energetically 
to assist the farmers to promote 
their welfare through co-operative 
marketing. ... 

“For a more orderly marketing 
calculated to secure a better range 
of prices, the co-operative move- 
ment promises the greatest suc- 
cess. Already the co-operatives 
are handling $2,500,000,000 of farm 
produce, or nearly one-fifth of the 
annual production... , ” 
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THE CONGRESS 


President Dawes 


Out of Boston, starting at 
scratch with Paul Revere one 
spring night in 1775, William 


Dawes did his share in awakening 
the countryside to the news that 
the British were coming—although 
Revere got most of the credit. 
Out of Lincoln, Neb., starting at 
seratch with Charles W. Bryan, 
one of William Dawes’ descendants 
set out on a long ride into U. S. 
politics. It is not yet determined 
which of them will get the more 
credit, although it appears that 
Dawes—Charles Gates Dawes it is 
this time—appears to have made 
greater headway in arousing the 
countryside. 

In 1897 he turned the first lap 
when McKinley made him Comp- 
troller of the Currency. In 1917 
he turned the second lap when 
General Pershing took him on his 
staff and made him General Pur- 
chasing Agent of the A. E. F. 
After the War he did some first 
rate arousing when Congress be- 
gan to question him about pur- 
chases for the A. E. F. and he 
ejaculated, “Hell ’nd Maria, the 
Army was sent out to win the 
War, not to spend days haggling 
over pennies.” He did some more 
arousing as the first Director of 
the Budget, when in 1921 he set 
to work hacking down Federal ap- 
propriations. Then the  vice- 
presidency was shoved at him and 
he took it—and . continued his 
arousing by making an opening 
speech to the Senate which made 
three-fourths of the senators “see 
red.” 

In 1789 when the Senate assem- 
bled for the inauguration of the 
first President, the first Vice 
President faced the Senate and 
querulously asked: “When the 
President comes into the Senate, 
what shall I be? I cannot be 
President* then. I wish you gen- 
tlemen to think what I shall be.” 

When Charles G. Dawes faced 
the Senate on March 4, 1925, he 
did not ask the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire, nor the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho, nor the senior 
Senator from California, nor the 
junior Senator from Arkansas, nor 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
—no, nor their colleagues assem- 
bled: “When the President comes 
into the Senate, what shall I be?” 
Instead he set out promptly to be 
Charles G. Dawes, and in the 
presence of the President he pro- 
ceeded to call the Senate to ac- 
count for wasting its time and 
the country’s, telling it that it 


*“President” meaning “President of the 
Senate.” In addressing the Vice President 


in the chair, Senators say “Mr. President,” 
giving him his Senate title. 


| 





ought to be ashamed of the way it 
allowed filibusters to frustrate its 
action — ashamed! — until the 
blushes rose even to the brow of 
the modest President who sat wait- 
ing to be inaugurated (TIME, 
March 16). 

At first the Senate was angry— 
not so much at what the Vice 
President said as at the bold way 
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he said it—and then it was amused, 
or if it could not be amused, pre- 
tended to be. The Senate felt it 
had little to worry about. Once 
in four years the Vice President 
can make a little speech, and then 
he is done. For four years he then 
has to sit in the seat of the silent, 
attending to speeches ponderous 
or otherwise, of deliberation or 
humor. 

But Mr. Dawes was unwilling to 
be silent. All summer long while 
he was away from his official seat, 
he went speaking in states far and 
near, from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, telling not Sen- 
ators but their constituents that 
the Senate should put an end to 
filibustering by tightening up its 
rules. 

Just before going to Washington 
for last week’s opening of Con- 
gress, he delivered a speech in 
Chicago to the representatives of 
Republican Women’s Clubs of IIli- 
nois. In the presence of Senators 
McKinley and Deneen of Illinois, 
he said: 

“Just suppose that the chairman 
of a woman’s club were to an- 
nounce that any lady could talk 
as long as she pleased on a cure 
for rheumatism or the boundaries 
of Azerbaijan. The women would 
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think it an ill-timed joke, for a 
minute. Then, if that really hap- 
pened, they’d agree that the chair 
man was mentally unbalanced. 

“But the United States Senate, 
alone of all the great deliberative 
bodies of the earth, has the right 
to unlimited debate. Deliberative, 
bans 4 The Senate passed 100 
bills in 100 minutes. Not time to 
read their titles. And they call it 
a deliberative body. ... 

“T am not hitting the Senators 
present. Senator McKinley for 
some time has been preaching what 
I’m preaching, and I think Senator 
Deneen is going to do it. If he 
isn’t, he isn’t going back to the 
Senate from this state. 

“However, if he shouldn’t agree 
with me, my saying this wouldn't 
make any difference to him. 

“T respect the man of courage 
who opposes me, like Wadsworth, 
of New York. The men I hate are 
the pewits who want to pigeonhole 
the issue so “they can sneak. 

“The Senators give each other 
unlimited time to talk about a 
cure for rheumatism. They give 
the Vice Presiderit twelve and a 
half minutes in four years. That’s 
one reason I made the most of it. 

“’'m not a politician. I’m an 
accident. My inexperience is my 
best qualification for office in these 
days. 

“Some of my opponents to this 
revision of Senate rules cry that 
I want to run for office. They’re 
talking their own language. I am 
not a candidate for any office. 
That is why I am dangerous.” 

Three days later Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawes arrived smiling at the Capi- 
tal. While Mrs. Dawes went off 
to No. 1620 Belmont Rd. to open 
the house which they have taken 
for the season, the Vice President 
went to his office and received 
callers, among them Senator Un- 
derwood, who has proposed such an 
amendment to the Senate as Mr. 
Dawes __ desires. Observers are 
fairly well agreed that the Dawes 
proposals will not be adopted, al- 
though Mr. Dawes seems to have 
some hope that they may be 
brought to a vote—just for the 
sake of getting Senators on record. 
But during the session he can ‘do 
little directly. He must hear what- 
ever the Senators choose to say— 
and sit in the seat of the silent. 

It ought not to be an easy task 
for a man of Mr. Dawes’ tempera- 
ment. Already it is apparent what 
things may be said of him. Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison, whip-tongued 
keynoter and fire-eater from Mis- 
sissippi, has unleashed his vocal 
chords, calling “strikes” derisively 
against any Republican who may 
come to bat. Last week he gave 
his hounds of speech a preliminary 
run: “With Borah as its leader 
in foreign affairs, challenging the 
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Administration’s position with ref- 
erence to the World Court, and 
Dawes, the Mussolini of American 
politics, threatening invasion and 
destruction to those of his political 
faith who dare oppose his Sena- 
torial reform views, the poor old 
Republican Party is in for rough 
sledding and a hard time.” 


The Newcomers 


The assembling of the 69th Cong- 
ress saw four newcomers peeping 
into the Senate and looking around 
for their seats. All other Senators 
had occupied their seats, in the 
session of about two weeks held 
last March to confirm appointments 
und consent to treaties. The four 
newcomers are to fill the seats of 
senators who have died since last 
March. All are nominally Republi- 


can, 

Newcomer No. 1. Senator 
George H. Williams of Missouri 
was appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Selden P. 
Spencer, Republican. 

Newcomer No. 2. Senator Arthur 
R. Robinson of Indiana was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Samuel M. Ralston, 
Democrat. Senator Robinson rep- 
resents a gain of one vote by the 
Republicans. He was chosen be- 
cause Governor Jackson of Indiana 
is a Republican. 

Newcomer, No. 3. Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette Jr. was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death 
of his father. He is an insurgent 
succeeding an insurgent. 

Newcomer No. 4. Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy caused by the 
death of Edwin F. Ladd. Ladd was 
an insurgent, and Nye is probably 
to be listed as the same, since he 
is a leader of the Non-Partisan 
League although appointed nomi- 
nally as a Republican. 

In the case of Newcomers Nos. 
1 and 2, there is little to be said. 
They are presumably regular Re- 
publicans coming into the regular 
fold. But Nos. 3 and 4 are young 
men and insurgents, and around the 
appearance of each of them re- 
volves a little scheming. 

Young Senator LaFollette is 
no less an insurgent than his fath- 
er. From babyhood upward he 
stood at his father’s side and 
learned the catechism of  insur- 
gency. Last year the late Senator 
LaFoliette was read out of the Re- 
publican caucus and denied appoint- 
ment to committees as a Republi- 
can. No such course was taken 
last week when the Republican cau- 
cus met. The young Senator was 
invited to be present. He did not 
attend, however. The reason for 
the change of front by the regulars 
was that they deem it wiser now 
to be conciliatory. Next year one- 











FATHER AND SON | 
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third of the Senate comes up for 
re-election. They are senators who 
were elected in 1920, a Republican 
landslide year. There is no pros- 
pect of electing Republican Sen- 
ators in any states where Repub- 
licans were not elected in 1920. 
Faced with the likelihood of losing 
several seats, the regular Republi- 
cans are anxious to preserve as many 
of their number as possible—and one 
of these is Senator Lenroot of 
Wisconsin. Lenroot is a regular and 
it is pretty well agreed that he 
cannot be elected if young Bob op- 
poses him. Hence the overtures 
to young Mr. LaFollette. 

The case of Senator Nye, New- 
comer No. 4, is complicated because 
there are doubts as to the legality 
of his appointment. The regular 
Republicans are inclined to treat 
him much as they expect to treat 
Mr. LaFollette. But the legality 
of his appointment hangs on the 
question of whether a state law 
empowering the Governor of North 
Dakota to appoint state officers un- 
til the next election is applicable. 
Is a U. S. Senator a state officer? 
There is a decision of the U. §. 
Supreme Court which pretty well 
establishes that a U. S. Senator is 
a state officer, but in a case simi- 
lar to Mr. Nye’s the Senate once 


took the opposite attitude. The 
committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions will consider Mr. Nye, and 


from their temper last week it is 
likely that the regular Republicans 
will then seat him. 


One other newcomer, No. 5, 
came to the Senate. He was Colonel 
E. P. Thayer of Indiana, chosen to 
be Secretary of the Senate to suc- 
ceed the late George A. Sanderson. 
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The New Session 


The Senate. In double-breasted 
blue suit, Charles G. Dawes called 
the Senate to order. Eighty-nine 
senators, many in political “full 
dress,” the Prince Alberts of yester- 
year, were present at the solemn 
occasion. Of the four new senators, 
all except Mr. Nye were led to the 
rostrum by their colleagues, sworn 
in and allowed to sign the register. 
Senators rose up to congratulate 
the newcomers. Senator Butler, 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was the first to 
shake the new Senator La Follette’s 
hand. Mr. Nye’s credentials were 
referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. After only 25 
minutes in conclave the Senate 
adjourned in memory of its de- 
ceased members. 

The House. Three ladies on the 
floor attracted attention: Congress- 
women Rogers of Massachusetts, 
Kahn of California, Norton of New 
Jersey. One lady in the galiery, 
clad in black silk and accompanied 
by a bevy of friends, also attracted 
attention: Mrs. Nicholas Long: 
worth (née Roosevelt). 

The Clerk of the House, Tylet 
Page, called the session to order. 
A roll call showed that a quorum 
was present. They proceeded to 
the election of speaker. There were 
three candidates: Nicholas Long- 
worth of Ohio (Republican); Ferris 
J. Garrett of Tennessee (Demo- 
erat); Henry Allen Cooper of 
Wisconsin (Republican Insurgent). 
At once the insurgents indicated 
that they had not repented of their 
ways during the summer. But the 
regular Republicans also dem- 
onstrated that they had a majority. 
The vote stood Longworth 299, Gar- 
rett 173, Cooper 13. Congressman 
Garrett escorted Speaker Longworth 
to the chair and exclaimed: 

“The gentleman from Ohio, whom 
the majority has elected as speak. 
er, was endowed by nature with an 
aptitude for public affairs of a poli- 
tical character. He is _ todav 
receiving the reward of years of 
struggle and effort.” 

The insurgents also demonstrated 
their insurgency by voting with the« 
Democrats to defeat, 210 to 194 
a motion to consider a change in 
the rules which they made la 
year permitting 150 members b 
petition to discharge a committ« 
of any bill which it is considerin: 
The session then got down to bus 
ness and gave the tax reductio 
right of way on its calendar. 


. . + 


The Program 


The items on the Congressiona’ 


program are numerous, and as i 
former sessions, it is likely tl 
some of them will be passed |} 


without action. The major item 
Tax Reduction will be enactc 





in some form. The House has be- 
fore it the $325,000,000 tax reduc- 
tion bill drafted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. Doubtless there 
will be many amendments to it 
before final passage. With good 
fortune a tax reduction bill should 
be a law by March. 

World Court. In this last ses- 
sion the Senate agreed to take 
up the World Court a few days 
after convening this winter. The 
Administration is evidently plan- 
ning a final attempt to secure U. S. 
adherence to the World Court at 
this session, with the chances 
slightly in its favor. 
Appropriations. The regular sup- 
ply bills for the several depart- 
ments of the Government must be 
passed and as usual there is to be 
discussion of appropriations for 
aviation. There will also be some 
argument over a public buildings 
bill—an item which has been lack- 
ing for several years from ap- 
propriations. 

Foreign Debts. The Senate will 
have to consider the debt funding 
agreements recently made. It is 
expected to approve them, but there 
is certain to be criticism of those 
cases in which large concessions 
have been made to the debtors— 
the cases of Italy and Belgium. 

Agriculture. The agricultural sit- 
uation is once more destined to 
be “improved” by legislation. An 
effort will be made to pass a modi- 
fied price fixing bill — with 
Administration opposition. Co- 
operative marketing aid will have 
the Administration’s support. 

Coal. Means of dealing with 
coal strikes will call for atten- 
tion if not action, especially if the 
anthracite strike continues through 
the winter. 

Railroads. The question of 
forced and voluntary consolidation 
for railways will be dealt with, 
as well as the question of abolish- 
ing the Railroad Labor Board. 

Shipping. Congress. will be 
called upon to settle the fight be- 
tween the Administration and the 
Shipping Board, in which the Ad- 
ministration wishes to separate 
the Board from control of the mer- 
chant fleet, making the President 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion solely responsible for operation 
of the vessels. 

Enemy Property. Shall the ene- 
my property taken over by the 
Alien Property Custodian during 
the War be returned to its original 
owners? Or used to satisfy claims 
of U. S. citizens against Germany? 

Federa! Subsidies to States will 
probably draw considerable fire in 
Congress, with the West, which re- 
celves most of the subsidies (for 
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road building, etc.), lined up 
against the East, which pays most 
of the subsidies. 

Reclamation. Western senators 
are eager to get more irrigation 
projects under way. The Admin- 
istration is holding back, and the 
grievances will be aired in Con- 
gress. 

Air Policy. The Mitchell charges 
will have a vigorous echo in Con- 
gress. The Administration will 
probably stand by the Morrow re- 
port, but how many Republicans it 
can hold in line is matter of doubt. 

Muscle Shoals. This endless 
theme on which Congressmen have 
argued remains yet to be disposed 
of. A commission which the 
President appointed to consider it 
disagreed, leaving the question in 
air. 

Reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government remains 
before Congress as a leftover from 
previous years. Something should 
be done about it soon. 

Postal Rates. The Postal rates 
adopted by the last Congress when 
postal salaries were raised, were 
admittedly temporary. During the 
summer, committees of Congress 
have been busy preparing for re- 
vising the system of rates. 

Banking. The McFadden bill for 
permitting national banks to estab- 
lish branches under certain re- 
strictions is still before Congress, 
with the national banks favoring 
its passage and certain groups of 
farmers and others opposing: it. 

Other Topics. The tariff, reap- 
portionment of districts from 
which representatives are elected, 
and Vice President Dawes’ pro- 
posal for a cloture rule in the 
Senate, all may receive considera- 
tion but probably nothing serious 
in the way of action. 

Preparing to handle these issues, 
Congressmen and Senators  pre- 
sented many bills. The public 
printer was swamped with 2,565 
bills to print. 


THE CABINET 
Reports 


In the early part of each Decem- 
ber the annual reports of Cabinet 
officers are published. Last week 
the following reports were made: 

Interior. One pleasing fact, (a 
savings of $82,635,930 in operating 
the Department during the past 
two years) and several disturbing 
ones were reported by Secretary 
Hubert Work. He declared that 
the timber on public lands was 
being dissipated, and recommended 
that no Government timber be sold 
for ten years. He asserted that 
Government reclamation projects 
planned to pay back their cost in 
ten years, had not done so in 20 
years; that on many projects it 
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is impossible to secure sufficient 
settlers; and that on parts of many 
the soil is too poor to enable set- 
tlers to pay their dues to the 
Government, so that the Govern- 
ment is facing a loss of many 
millions of dollars. He recommended 
a revamping of the Government’s 
reclamation policy since, although 
eventually all available land must 
be irrigated, for the time being 
there is likely to be overproduction 
and more difficulties ahead. He 
said that Alaska is rapidly becom- 
ing a “lost province” because its 
administration is controlled by nine 
departments of the Government; he 
recommended that one department 
be placed in charge. He recom- 
mended further that the education 
of Indians should be taken over by 
the states from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Labor. Secretary James J. Davis 
condemned the overdevelopment in 
many industries, which results in 
their being shut down much of the 
time. He declared that 14.5% of 
the shoe factories, employing 60.4% 
of the labor in that trade, could 
if they worked 300 days a year 
produce 95% of the shoes needed in 
this country. He showed similar 
conditions in flour milling and _ bi- 
tuminous coal mining, and de- 
clared that some legislative remedy 
should be found without creating 
monopolies. He recommended that 
measures be taken for the enroll 
ment of all resident aliens as a 
means of check-up on those not 
having a right to reside in the 
country, and suggested that the 
President be given the power to 
suspend immigration at times of 
unemployment. 

Commerce. Secretary Herbert C. 
Hoover called attention to “one of 
the most astonishing transforma- 
tions in economic history,” which he 
declared has taken place in the 
last five years—increase of wage 
levels accompanied by a decrease 
in commodity prices. He gave sta- 
tistics in index numbers based on 
pre-War conditions as “100.” 

WHOLESALE 
YEAR WAGE LEVEL PRICES 
1920 199 226 
1921 205 147 
1922 193 149 
1923 211 154 
1924 228 150 

Greater efficiency and less waste 
he believes responsible, especially 
in railroading and the generation 
of electric power. He listed as 
factors in this improved condition: 
prohibition, use of business statis 
tics, reduction of speculation, in- 
creased industrial research, etc. 

War. Secretary of War Dwight 
F. Davis held that the preserva 
tion of national safety demands 
the carrying out of the major 
projects covered by the National 
Defense Act of 1920. A ten-year 
program of military expansion 
should include: 1) strengthening 
the defenses of Panama = and 
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Hawaii by increasing the forces 
maintained there by 33%; 2) in- 
creasing the National Guard; 3) ex- 
panding the facilities for training 
new men for the army to train 
50,000 per year; 4) 27,000 officers 
to be trained each year and organ- 
ized into reserve groups; 5) bar- 
rack facilities to be increased and 
improved; 6) the air service to 
be maintained on a par with the 
best European practice. 


Another Settlement 


The U. S. Debt Funding Commis- 
sion announced an agreement for 
settling another debt. This time it 
is with Roumania, and the principal 
involved is small change as com- 
pared with the British, French or 
Italian debt. The original loans 
amounted to $36,000,000 which with 
interest accumulated to last June 
is $44,590,000. 

Payments are to be made on the 
now standard plan—over 62 years, 
with 3% interest for ten years and 
8%% thereafter. A partial mora- 
torium is, however, provided, so 
that the payment for 1926 is only 
$200,000 and successive poyments 
increase gradually to $2,200,000 in 
1939. 

It took a good many days to 
arrive at this agreement, although 
there was little question of Rou- 
mania’s ability to meet the pay- 
ments, and the Roumanian com- 
missioners were evidently instructed 
to accept whatever were the best 
terms that the U. S. had. to offer. 

The Roumanians pressed for very 
easy payments at first because of 
the tangled state of their finances 
and the debt payments to other 
countries which they have to make. 
3ut compromise followed where the 
will-to-agree walked before. 


ARMY @& NAVY 
Fruits of Labor 


Nine grave gentlemen last week 
presented to the President and the 
public the product of some eleven 
weeks’ deliberation. The _ , nine, 
headed by Dwight W. Morrow, 


washed their hands of a _ trouble- 
some job. They had done their 
duty and they were free. The 


President and the public could do 
what they liked about the report 


of the President’s Air Inquiry 
Board. Summary: 
Preamble. “The conflict is one 


between the old and the new, em- 
phasized by the sharp adjustments 
required in a period immediately 
following a great war. Such con- 
flicts of thought have gone on from 
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the beginning. They will go on 
until the end. It is in many ways 
desirable that they should go on, 
even in armies, subject always, of 
course, to that essential discipline 
without which an army becomes a 
mob. What is needed, is a more 
generous appreciation by each side 
of the difficulties of the other side. 
On each side there is need of pa- 
tience with what seems the un- 
reasonableness of the other side. 
The fundamental problem may not 
be settled. It may, however, be 
understood if men will approach it 


with less feeling and more intel- 
ligence.” 
Part I (Questions which the 


Board asked itself and which “de- 
spite the conflict of testimony ad- 
mit of answers’). 


1) In determining an aviation 
policy for the United States Gov- 
ernment, what should be the rela- 
tion between the military and 
civilian services? 

“Our answer to this question is 
that they should remain distinctly 
separate. 

“The peace-time activities of the 
United States have never been gov- 
erned by military considerations. 
To organize its peace-time activi- 
ties, or what it is thought may ul- 
timately be one large branch of 
them, under military control or on 
a military basis would be to make 
the same mistake which, properly 
or improperly, the world believes 
Prussia to have made in the last 
generation. The union of civil and 
military air activities would breed 
distrust in every region to which 
our commercial aviation sought ex- 
tension.” 


2) How can the civilian use of 
aircraft be promoted? 
“To the end that this important 


field should receive the attention 
that it deserves, we recommend 
that provision be made for a 


Bureau of Air Navigation under 
an additional Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. We recommend the 
progressive extension of the Air 
Mail Service, preferably by con- 
tract, and also that steps be taken 
to meet the manifest needs for 
airways and air-navigation facili- 
ties, including an adequate weather 
service maintained by public au- 
thority and planned with special 
reference to the needs of air com- 
merce.” 


3) What should be the military 
air policy of the United States? 

“Here our obvious general pol- 
icy should be to maintain our 
naval aviation in due relation to 
the fleet. Our national policy 
calls for the establishment of the 
air strength of our army primarily 
as an agency of defense.” 


4) Is the United States in danger 














by air attack from any potential 
enemy of menacing strength? 

“Our answer to this question is 
No. 

“This conclusion is based on the 
facts as they now are. No air- 
plane capable of making a trans- 
oceanic flight to our country with 
a useful military load and of re- 
turning to 


safety is now in ex- 

istence. 
“Commander Rodgers, in com- 
mand of the PN-9 on the recent 


flight to Hawaii, states that there 
is no airplane in existence which 
would be able to come to _ this 
country across either ocean carry- 
ing a heavy military load, nor is 
the construction of one to be ex- 
pected with known materials and 
known motive powers. Commander 


Towers, one of the oldest flyers 
in the Navy, who participated in 
the flight in 1919 from New- 


foundland to the Azores, expresses 
the opinion that for either of our 
coasts to be bombarded from over- 
seas would involve transporting 
airplanes by surface craft across 
the ocean. He adds that ‘with op- 
position it would be entirely ridic- 
ulous.’ ” 


5) Should there be a depart- 
ment of national defense under 
which should be grouped all the 


military defensive organizations of 
the Government? 


“We do hot recommend a De- 
partment of National Defense, 


either as comprising the Army and 
the Navy or as comprising three 
co-ordinate departments of army, 
navy and air. The disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages.” 


6) Should there be formed a 
separate department for air, co- 
ordinate with the present Depart- 


ments of War and Navy? 

“Our answer is No. 

“The quoted opinion of General 
Pershing and the direct testimony 
of General Summerall, General 
Hines and General Ely, of Admiral 
Sims, Admiral Eberle, Admiral 
Robison, Admiral Coontz and Ad- 
miral Hughes stressed the need of 
the Army and of the Navy for 
their own air_ service. Modern 
military and naval operations can- 
not be effectively conducted with- 
out such services acting as integral 
parts of a single command.” 


Part II (Recommendations). 
In the Army, an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War in charge of avia 


tion should be created; a fiying of 
ficer should be placed on the gen- 
eral staff; two additional briga 
dier generals should be created in 
the air service; extra pay and if 
possible some form of insurance 
should be granted to those on flying 
duty as compensation for extra 
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hazards; means should be taken to 
strengthen the aviation reserve and 
to study the desirability of using 
enlisted men as pilots. 

In the Navy the reccmmenda- 
tions are similar but with slight 
variations to conform to the dif- 
ferent organization of that serv- 
ice. Instead of representations on 
a “general staff” it is suggested 
the naval aviators should be rep- 
resented in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations and in the 
Bureau of Investigation; flying of- 
ficers with general naval training 
should be placed in command of 
aircraft carriers, etc., and flying 
officers should be given general 
training as much as possible with- 
out detaching t.em from flying 
duty; no prejudice to a man’s pro- 
motion should be caused by reason 
of his devotion to flying duty alone. 


In the aircraft industry, pro- 
duction should be stimulated -by 
letting standard contracts for two 
or three years for the bulk of the 
Government’s needs, and small con- 


tracts on liberal terms should be 
made with firms which maintain 
competent staffs of designers, in 
order to encourage improvements 
in design. 

Obiter Dicta. “The next war 
may well start in the air, but in 


all probability will wind up, as 
the last war did, in the mud.... 

“The rapidity of development in 
the new science must of necessity 
in any country result in there be- 
ing but a small proportion of abso- 
lutely new and up-to-date planes 
out of the total possessed by any 
service. 

“The fact that any plane is ‘ob- 


solete’ or ‘obsolescent’ does not 
necessarily mean that it is ‘un- 
safe.’ . 


“Our strength of air arm in 
proportion to general military es- 
tablishment compares favorably 
with that of any other power... . 

“In particular, much criticism has 
been directed against the DH plane, 
of which a large number were on 
hand at the close of the war... . 
A late report shows that the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force in their trans- 
Africa flight, recently completed, 
used DH planes substantially like 
ours and equipped with American- 
built Liberty engines. 

“Our DH planes, .. . though re- 
ferred to by some critics as ‘flam- 
ing coffins,’ have in the last three 
years been flown approximately 
1,000,000 miles ‘cross country’ on 
the Army airways without a cas- 
ee 

“Our Navy was the first among 
those of the world to adapt the 
airplane to use on and over the 
sea. This was accomplished through 
the development of seaplanes and 
flying boats. In these types of 
airplane we have 
hold our lead. The 
developed the catapult 
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launching of planes from _ ships. 
No other navy has as yet pro- 
duced a_ successful counterpart. 
We have done more extended cruis- 
ing with large seaplanes than any 
other navy.... 

“There is a controversy in re- 
gard to the ability of airplanes 
under war conditions to sink the 
largest naval vessel. In our rec- 
ords will be found a_ complete 
summary of naval experimentation 
on this subject over the past 15 
years. This is a _ highly techni- 
cal question, and, in our opinion, 
any present answer must partake 
more of prophecy than of fact.” 


Mitchell Trial 


The past week in the court mar- 
tial of Colonel William Mitchell 
(TIME, Nov 9 et seq.) was spent in 
taking the prosecution’s rebuttal 
testimony. Several naval officers 
were called as witnesses to answer 
the testimony of Colonel Mitchell’s 
witnesses who had supported the 
charges for the making of which 
the Colonel is on trial. 

Commander John Rodgers, Com- 
mander of the PN-9 No. 1, which 
made the attempted flight to 
Hawaii, declared that the arrange- 
ments for the flight were satis- 
factory, and blamed an error in 
bearings or a possible error in 
navigation as the cause of the 
failure of the flight. 

Lieutenant Commander R. E. 
Byrd, who commanded the naval 
planes which accompanied the Mac- 
Millan Arctic expedition, said that 
these planes were fit for service 
and were the best equipment to be 
had for the purpose. 

Several officers who — served 
aboard the ill-fated Shenandoah 
testified that the fatal flight was 
voluntarily undertaken, that the 
ship was in good condition, and 
that they did not regard it as unfit. 

Rear Admiral William Pratt, Com- 
mandant of the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport, declared that in 
his opinion the air policy of the 
Navy Department was _ intelligent 
and sound. 

Rear Admiral Edward W. Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations, denied 
that Commander Lansdowne had 
protested against sending the 
Shenandoah overland; declared that 
he had consulted with the Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics 
and Commander Lansdowne before 
ordering the flight, had given or- 
ders that naval officers should use 
their own judgment in making 
flights. He said further that the 
Shenandoah was not sent on a 
propaganda mission but was on a 
training flight, since the ship might 
at any time have been compelled 
to fly overland from coast to coast 
for military purposes. 

The usual bickering of counsel 
continued, 








WOMEN 


In Texas 


Governess Miriam A. Ferguson’s 
prospects of escaping impeachment 
(TimE, Nov. 30, Dec. 7) brightened 
last week. To be sure one addi- 
tional charge was leveled at her. 
The State Textbook Commission, of 
which she is chairman and of which 
her husband at her instigation was 
appointed clerk, recently made a 
contract for supplying all the spell- 
ers used in state schools for the 
next six years. The contract in- 
volves the greater part of $1,000,- 
000. With four companies bidding, 
the contract was awarded to the 
highest bidder but against the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General, who 
declared the contract was _ illegal. 

But the Fergusons stuck to their 
guns. Governess Ferguson an- 
nounced positively that she would 
not call a special session of the 
legislature: 

“Let them assemble if they want 
to. Let them start something. I’ll 
be here at the finish. 

“Now, about this special session 
they want me to call. They tried 
to camouflage it as an inquiry into 
the foot and mouth disease and tick 
eradication. 

“They must think I’m a bird. It’s 
my feet, my mouth, and my eradi- 
cation they want. Some of them 
call me a dumbbell. They will 
soon find out how dumb I am.” 

As to the prospect of the Speaker 
of the Legislature summoning an 
impeachment session, even that pro- 
ject was damped. By a legal 
anomaly, such a session would not 
have power to appropriate money 
for its own expenses. Speaker Lee 
Satterwhite announced that he has 
promises of private citizens to con- 
tribute $300,000 for the expenses 
of the session, and Jim Ferguson 
turned on him with the cry of “Slush 
fund!” In addition it was realized 
that, even if the state House of 
Representatives impeached the 
Governess, Jim Ferguson has prob- 
ably sufficient strength in the 
Senate to prevent her being re- 
moved from office. Then two 
new Road Commissioners were ap- 
pointed—men of high character—to 
replace the two who resigned under 
fire for wasting state funds. That 
seemed to lessen the need for re- 
moving the Governess. Then the 
Attorney General made public an 
opinion declaring it would be “con- 
trary to public policy” to have the 
expenses for an impeachment ses- 
sion of the legislature paid out of 
private pockets. 

So, while it did not seem that 
the attacks on the Fergusons would 
cease, last week’s developments 
indicated that there would be no 
impeachment proceedings against 
the Governess. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


In Cincinnati 


City managers are not so numer- 
ous as politicians. But Cincinnati, 
having decided that she prefers 
one of the former rather than one 
of the latter for her lord and 
master, last week announced her 











© Henry Miller 
Cot. CLARENCE 0. SHERRILL 


Provides “love nests” 


choice: Lieutenant Colonel Clarence 
O. Sherrill of the Engineering Corps 
of the Army. She will bring him 
a dower of $25,000 a year. 
Colonel Sherrill is a North Caro- 
linian. In 1901 he was graduated 
from West Point, second in a class 
of 142. As an Engineer officer 
he served in the Philippines, at 
Mobile on the Rivers and Harbors 
Commission, at New Orleans during 
the severe floods of 1912 and 1913, 
and on the Panama Canal. He went 
overseas with the A. E. F. and be- 
came Chief of Staff of the 77th 
Division. In 1921 he was made 
Director of Public Buildings and 


Grounds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a post which carried 
with it the duties of Chief 


Military Aide to the President. 
But he made so much of his job 
in the city that it became necessary 
to relieve him of his duties as 
“aide” at formal White House 
functions. 

Hear the rhapsodic description 
of him which the Washington 
correspondent wired to the Enquirer 
for consumption by the eager citi- 
zens of Cincinnati: 

“Not a day passes that he is 
not called upon to act as engineer, 


‘ architect, artist, interior and ex- 


terior decorator, landscape gardener, 
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tree doctor, 
director of 
censor of beauty, morals and safety. 

“He is the man who provides 
‘love nests’ for the birds and squir- 


florist, 
outdoor 


game-keeper, 
sports, and 


rels in  Washington’s numerous 
parks and playgrounds, shelter for 
the park policemen, benches for the 
weary as well as the lovelorn, golf 
links, tennis courts, and bathing 
beaches for the thousands of Gov- 
ernment workers. He blazes bridle 
paths through the cool woods, super- 
vises the care of the flowers and 
cherry trees along the Potomac 
speedway, and provides the camp 
for summer tourists amid a setting 
of blooms and municipal gardens. 

“He co-operates in.selecting sites 
for monuments, makes plans for 
their dedication and memorial, and 
keeps them cleaned and decorated. 
At his command, the United States 
flag flings its challenge of pride 
from the tops of public buildings, 
or at half mast expresses grief at 
the loss of a patriot. 

“He causes public squares’ to 
bloom, fountains and bands to play, 
and sandpiles to grow for the 
kiddies. 

“He arranges patriotic parades 
and celebrations, issues permits and 
invitations, makes traffic regula- 
tions, erects pavilions, receives dele- 
gations, reviews high school cadets, 
and serves on floor committees of 
charity balls. 

“Formerly he might have been 
seen in the daytime conferring with 
the mistress of the White House 
concerning a leak in the roof. That 
night, in gold trappings and with 
soldierly bearing, he would’ be an- 
nouncing the guests to the President 
and the First Lady. 

“Economy has played a large part 
in Colonel  Sherrill’s efficiency 
scheme; he has learned how to 
squeeze the eagle until it can be heard 
squealing down at the Treasury.” 


In Brooklyn? 


To an enthralled local Chamber 
of Commerce, Congressman _ Sol 
Bloom, member of the House Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Ex- 
positions, recommended that Brook- 
lyn hold a world’s fair and perma- 
nent international exposition in 
1932 in honor of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of George 
Washington. He proposed the use 
of 2,200 acres of undeveloped park 
land on Jamaica Bay, the erection 
of buildings with 5,000,000 square 
feet of floor space for exhibits by 
the U. S. and 46 foreign govern- 
ments, a stadium to hold 200,000 
people, parking space for 100,000 
automobiles, the highest tower in 
the world topped by a beacon that 
could be seen 500 miles away, an 
attendance of 100,000,000 in six 
months, and the same number of 
dollars in expenditure, 









Presentation 


Not in bell trousers or raccoon 
coat, not in three-cornered hat or 
prismatic necktie, but like a well- 
dressed politician in spats, Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth received a 
solemn delegation of men, all of 
whom he acknowledged as _ his 
brothers. They brought him a lit- 
tle wooden thing. Mr. Longworth 
smirked appreciatively and thrust 
out a hand interlocking his fingers 
with theirs in a way that is not 
to be described in public. Then 
one of his four brothers gave vent 
to speech: 

“It is a pleasure and an honor 
to the fraternity to present to you 
this gavel. It is not intrinsically 
a treasure nor is it a battle axe 
to rule the unruly. Rather, it is 
a symbol of the devotion, respect 
and affection of Dekes_ through- 
out the United States for a great 
Deke and gallant gentleman who 
is assuming the high office of 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is an expression of 
our confidence in the worthiness 





NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Backed by D.K.E. 


with which the office of Speaker 
will be administered in the 69th 
Congress, and lets you know that 
D. K. E.* backs you to a man, now 
and forever.” 





*Delta Kappa Epsilon, a national fra- 
ternity with chapters at many colleges in 
the U. S, and Canada, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








THE LEAGUE 


At Geneva 


Many a great statesman prepared 
to speed toward Geneva last week, 
as preparations for the December 
session of the Council of the League 
of Nations reached their final stage. 
Early comers were greeted by the 
fcllowing development: 

Guilty Greece. The special Com- 
mission sent to fix responsibility for 
the Greco-Bulgar unpleasantness 
(TIME, Nov. 2, 9) issued a printed 
report last week laying the entire 
blame for the invasion of Bulgarian 
territory by Greek troops upon 
Greece. The report recommended 
to the Council of the League of 
Nations that Greece pay an _ in- 
demnity of 20,000,000 leva ($146,- 
000) to cover the material losses 
suffered by the Bulgarians, and 10,- 
000,000 leva as restitution due the 
Eulgarian Government for “loss of 
lives, loss of working days, moral 
suffering by the population and the 
costs incurred” in taking military 
measures. 

Further, the report urged that 
neutral officers be placed in charge 
of the forces guarding frontiers in 
the Balkans, and that the machin- 
ery for a “Conciliation Commis- 
sion” to function in case of hostile 
incidents along the frontiers be pre- 
pared and held in readiness. Simi- 
larly the report urged that special 
transport and communication facili- 
ties be accorded by the governments 
of the Balkans to officials of the 
League in the event of another war 
scare. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Locarno Treaties Signed 


The Scene. A huge room be- 
frescoed in tarnished red and gold 
—the Great Hall of the British 
Foreign Office. At either side three 
tall windows, dull-bright with win- 
ter sunshine. Down the centre a 
huge table, covered with blue baize 
and vermilion-splashed by three of- 
ficial despatch boxes. Around the 
table a group of the most distin- 
guished statesmen in Europe—all 
clad in mourning (for England’s 
Dowager Queen). At smaller tables 
other statesmen and _ ladies—like- 
wise in black. At one end of the 
room eight rows of seats, tiered 
like a grandstand, for the press. 
Above and over all, the unearthly 
white-green glare of mercury-vapor 
arcs. Conspicuous upon a_ red- 
draped raised platform, several un- 
couth persons in sweaters or shirt- 
sleeves, cranking unceasingly at 
cinema cameras. Such was the 
setting, dramatic and bizarre, amid 





which the famed Locarno Treaties* 
were signed at London last week. 

The Preliminaries. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, recently knighted 
British Foreign Secretary, headed 
the table, with Premier Baldwin 
on his right, and on his left Sir 
Cecil Hurst, famed British jurist, 
whose duty it was to officially cer- 
tify the credentials of the plenipo- 
tentiaries: M. Briand, Premier and 
Foreign Minister of France; Signor 
Scialoja, head of the Italian delega- 
tion to the League of Nations; 
MM. Vandervelde, Benes and 
Skrzynski, respectively Foreign 
Ministers of Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland; Chancellor Luth- 
er and Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann of the German Reich. 

Speaking in French, the official 
language of the assembly, Sir Aus- 
ten first read a greeting from King 
George, and then lauded ex tempore 
the now familiar “spirit of Lo- 
ecarno.” Mr. Baldwin, ever at ease, 
tilted back his chair and hooked 
his thumbs in the sleeveholes of his 
vest. One by one, the plenipoten- 
tiaries rose and spoke for a mo- 
ment on the great step toward 
peace they were about to take. 

Only the delegates of the Reich 
spoke in German. The character- 
istics of the speakers were de- 
scribed} as follows: 

Dr. Luther: “Twinkling-eyed ... 
loudly guttural.” 

Herr Stresemann: 
happy.” 

M. Briand: “Pounding on the 
table ... glancing shrewdly at his 
hearers . . . the best orator of all.” 

M. Vandervelde: “Calm, incisive, 
quietly confident.” 

Signor Scialoja: “Day dreaming 
. . . had to be reminded of his turn 
to speak ... voluble.” 

M. Benes: “A soft, meek voice.” 

Count Skrzynski: “Suave.” 

Mr. Baldwin (the only plenipo- 
tentiary to speak in English): “His 
usual self . . . very much the Eng- 
lish country gentleman... as 
ever, a John Bull.” 

The Signatures. Sir Cecil Hurst, 
taking the Rhineland Security 
Treaty from an envelope, presented 
it first** to Dr. Luther and Herr 
Stresemann, who “laboriously af- 


“Perfectly 


*They consist, as everyone knows, of: 
the Rhineland Security Treaty among 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Ger- 
many; the four’ identical Arbitration 
Treaties between Germany and each of her 
neighbors, France, Belgium, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; and the two __ identical 
Franco-Polish and Franco-Czechoslovakian 
Guarantee Treaties. For their summarized 
texts see TIME, Nov. 2. 


tBy T. R. Ybarra, New York Times 


man. 


**The order of precedence was determined 
alphabetically by countries according to 
the French spelling of their names: 
L’Allemagne (Germany), La Belgique, La 
Franee, La Grande Bretagne, L’Italie. 








fixed their names without fliour- 
ishes . . .their bald heads like im- 
mense pearls under the powerful 
spotlights.” 

The square-shouldered Vandervelde 
signed next, without causing 
comment. But “A. Briand” was 
“fairly dashed into script.” Mr. 
Baldwin signed “easily and casu- 
ally.” Sir Austen, however, cre- 
ated practically a sensation by 
“taking off the monocle, without 
which he is never seen... adjust- 
ing a pair of horn-rimmed specta- 
cles and signing. with a _ golden 
quill-pen presented to him by the 
British delegation to Locarno.” Sig- 
nor Scialoja signed with “an ordi- 
nary quill.’’* 

The Rhineland Security Treaty 
was of course not signed by M. 
Benes or Count Skrzynski, since 
neither Czechoslovakia nor Poland 
participates in the pact to guaran- 
tee the peace of the Rhine frontier. 
When the Arbitration and Guaran- 
tee Treaties were passed around, 
however, they had an opportunity to 
sign agreements which are expected 
to make the frontiers between 
their countries and Germany vast- 


ly more secure. 

A Flourish. With the treaties 
properly signed, sealed and _ berib- 
poned,+ the assembly was formally 
declared terminated by Sir Austen, 
but not until another round of 
speeches had been indulged in. 
M. Briand’s address was the only 
one either greatly moving or no- 
tably significant. Rising to his full 
height, he cried: “At last the spirit 
of solidarity takes the place of that 
of distrust and suspicion. . . . Op- 
posite me I behold the German del- 
egates. That does not mean that 
I do not remain a good French- 
man! They are good Germans! But 
in the light of these treaties we 
are good Europeans only! ... By 
and over our signatures we de- 
clare for peace.” 

Auditors opined that the adjec- 
tive “good” has not previously been 
coupled with “German” by a Pre- 
mier of France since a good while 
before the War. Auditor Winston 
Spencer Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was reported to have 
“listened with his hands folded over 
his stomach... smiling approv- 
ingly.” 

Later the genial Winston did his 
colleague Sir Austen the favor to 
“loan” him “No, 11 Downing,’’** at 


*Certain despatches reported that Dr. 
Luther and Herr Stresemann used “gold 
pens ;” others said “steel.” 

Blue, “the color of peace,” was used 
for the ribbons of the Rhineland Security 
Treaty. The other treaties have ribbons in 
which the colors of the signatory powers 
are interwoven. 

**The official residence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. As all the world knows, 
the Premier lives at “No. 10.” 
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which Sir Austen and Lady Cham- 
berlain proceeded to entertain the 
plenipotent signatories. A tea was 
likewise given to the delegates by 
the King and Queen at Bucking- 
ham. Elaborate festivities had or- 
iginally been planned, but had to 
be abandoned on -account of the 
Queen Mother’s death. 


The action of Mr. Foxen Cooper, 
“British Technical Adviser of Cine- 
matography,” in permitting only a 
single cinema firm to photograph 
the signing of the Locarno Treaties, 
precipitated a furor of protest 
from rival firms. Mr. Cooper im- 
perturbably remarked: “I am sure 
that this restriction was wisely 
adopted.” 

The British press in general de- 
clared that “much dignity was lost” 
to the assembly by letting in the 
camera men at all. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


@ With Chancellor Luther and 
Foreign Minister Stresemann in 
the Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons, noted 
Seotch Laborite Arthur Henderson* 
created a sensation by demanding 
to be told once and for all whether 
the dead bodies of German soldiers 
were ever “boiled down” by their 
comrades in “corpse factories” dur- 
inz the War, or whether the story 
(Timg, Nov. 2) was faked. British 
propaganda, as was recently hinted 
in Manhattan by General Charteris 
(bead of the British Army Intelli- 
gence Service during the War). 

Amid an awkward pause, Dr. 
Luther and Herr Stresemann arose 
and quitted the gallery. A few 
minutes later Foreign Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain appeared 
and smoothed matters over as fol- 
lows: 

“The Chancellor of Germany has 
authorized me to say on the au- 
thority of the German Government 
that there was never any founda- 
tion for the corpse factory story. On 
behalf of the British Government 
I accept this denial and trust this 
false report will not be again re- 
vived.” 

A modicum of cheering ensued. 
q Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, Under 
Secretary for the Admiralty, an- 
nounced in the House that 37 an- 
tiquated British warships are short- 
ly to be junked for what they will 
bring. Included in the list are 18 
destroyers, 7 submarines, 8 cruisers, 
1 “drifter” (fishing boat taken over 
during the War and employed as 
naval trawler). 

C Sir Samuel J. G. Hoare, Secre- 
tary of State for Air, told the House 


*Onetime day laborer, total abstainer, 
Home Secretary in the Macdonald cabinet. 











N.E.A. 
HENDERSON, M. P. 
... created a sensation 


that 9 squadrons of airplanes (av- 
eraging 12 planes each) are now 
maintained permanently with the 
fleet, 27% squadrons are in readi- 
ness in England, and 18% squad- 
rons are stationed in the colonies 
and elsewhere. 
G A Labor resolution censuring 
the Government for its part in the 
recent jailing of 12 noted Commun- 
ists (TIME, Dec. 7) was voted down 
by the House 351 to 122. During 
the debate former Labor Premier 
Macdonald cried: “These 12 men 
were put in prison after a trial 
conducted like a general election 
. . after a most improper whoop.” 
The Home Secretary, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, noted die-hard Con- 
servative, replied to Mr. Macdonald’s 
attack less pugnaciously than is his 
wont. He remarked: “My atten- 
tion having been called to these 
Communists, their activities were 
merely referred to the Attorney 
General.” Attorney General Doug- 
las Hogg then rose and “accepted 
full responsibility” for the prosecu- 
tion. 
C Late in the week, at 4:30 
a. m. Mr. Neil McLean, Clydeside 
Laborite fire-eater, attempted to de- 
lay debate in the Commons by in- 
terjecting a motion calling for a 
secret session of the House—the 
first since the War period. Adroit, 
the Tories refused to heckle over 
the point, passed the motion in a 
flash, effectively cut Mr. McLean 
off from the public audience which 
he delights to entertain. 


Trish Compromise 


Two Irishmen negotiated a dif- 
ficult compromise with that amiably 
typical John Bull, Premier Stanley 


| 





Baldwin. The two Irishmen were 
Sir James Craig, Premier of Ul- 
ster,* and President Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State.+ 

The compromise which they at 
length agreed upon concerned the 
much contested frontier between 
Ulster and the Irish Free State— 
between industrial Protestant 
Northern Ireland and agrarian 
Catholic Southern Ireland. For 
many months the Irish Boundary 
Commission, created under Article 
XII of the Treaty of 1921 between 
Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State, has been attempting to de- 
cide how this vital if imaginary 
line could be drawn “in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants, 
so far as may be compatible with 
economic and geographic condi- 
tions.” The plain truth of the 
matter proved to be that “the 
wishes of the inhabitants,” so bland- 
ly referred to by the Treaty, were 
apt to lead straight to civil war. 
If the boundary were changed, 
“Ulster will not yield an inch!” 
Equally there would be a cracking 
of skulls if it were not changed, 
since “the Free State will never 
rest until the Catholic provinces 
of Ulster are on true Irish soil!” 

With the nationals of both dis- 
tricts so inflammably minded, the 
labors of the Commission in trying 
to take account of the many quirks 
in the frontier which are economi- 
cally and geographically irksome,** 
proved vain. One of the three 
Commissioners resigned, and it was 
feared last week that if the other 
two should publish their report— 
any kind of report—Ulsterites and 
Free Staters might begin the age- 
old game which is now played 
with rifles instead of blackthorn 
sticks. 

In these circumstances Premier 


*Officially ‘‘Northern Ireland.” Under 
the Government of Ireland Act (1920) and 
the Irish Free State Act (1922) it enjoys 
a separate parliament and executive gov- 
ernment. The resident British Governor is 
James Albert Edward Hamilton, Baron, 
Earl and Duke of Abercorn, former Treas- 
urer to His Britannic Majesty’s Household. 
He bears much the same relation to Par- 
liament and Premier as does the Governor- 
General of Canada. 

+ Officially Saorstat Eireann, constituted 
under the Acts of 1920 and 1922 and the 
Treaty of 1921 between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State. The Legislature is 
known as the Oireachtas; the House as 
the Dail Eireann; the Senate as the Seanad 
Eireann; and President William T. Cosgrave 
as Liam T. MacCosgair. The “President” 
presides over the Executive Council of 
Ministers, there being no “Premier.”” The 
British Governor-General is Timothy Michael 
Healy, K. C., famed Irish barrister, author 
of Why Ireland Is Not Free, Loyalty Plus 
Murder, etc. The constitution of the Irish 
Free State declares it to be a coequal 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

**At several points carters are compelled 
to travel for miles to bring goods from 
their origin in one country only a few 
hundred yards to their destination in the 
other. 
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Craig and President Cosgrave met 
with Premier Baldwin and decided 
that, since nobody dared to touch 
the frontier, the only thing 
was a settlement in cash. To them 
Article V of the Treaty of 1921 
seemed to offer a chance for such 
a settlement. It provided that an- 
other Commission (never convoked) 
should at some date decide how 
much of Britain’s War debt the 
Irish should pay. Since the Irish 
Free State is highly impecunious, 
it has been thought likely that no 
payments would ever be made. Why 
not release the Free State from this 
“impracticable obligation” on con- 
dition that Free Staters cease to 
demand that part of Ulster be 
ceded to them? 

Shorn of legal verbiage the agree- 
ment signed by the Englishman 
and the two Irishmen* last week 
amounts to exactly the compromise 
stated. Articles V and XII of the 
Treaty of 1921 are to be scrapped, 
the boundary is to stay where it 
is, and the Free State is to be 
released from its obligation to pay 
part of Britain’s War debt, pen- 
sicns, etc., while agreeing to com- 
pensate victims of the active fight- 
ing in Ireland which immediately 
preceded the present status quo. As 
a final touch, the abortive Irish 
Ceuncil, which has never met, was 
scrapped, and its never exercised 
powers, so far as they affect 
Ulster, transferred to the Ulster 
Government. 

As Sir James and President Cos- 
grave returned to Ireland with 
their copies of the agreement, no 
observer was bold enough to predict 
its ratification by ‘their respective 
parliaments. Though England is 
superficially the chief loser under 
the engagement, Mr. Baldwin is con- 
sidered to have gained a great deal 
if he can pacify the Free Staters 
by relieving them of a debt beyond 
their means. 


Mr. Baldwin Skids 


Down a country road near Great 
Missenden sped two roaring motors 
last week. In the car ahead sat 
Premier Baldwin, his wife and 
daughter. The dignity of his office 
prevented British journals from 
subsequently describing the situa- 
tion as a race. 

Suddenly the road turned, but 
not the Baldwin motor—it skidded. 
In a flash between split seconds 
several near-tragedies became com- 
ic. The Baldwin car knocked a 
farmer’s cart, complete with horse 
and farmer, into the ditch. A car 


*The list of signatories in full: Stanley 
Baldwin, Winston Churchill, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Lord Birkenhead and C. S. 
Amery for the British Government; Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave, Kevin O’Higgins, Mr. 
Blythe and Mr. O’Byrne for the Free State; 
and for Northern Ireland Sir James Craig 
and J. Blackmore, Secretary to the 
Northern Ireland Cabinet. 
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which thundered behind, anony- 
mously piloted, skidded likewise but 
slued by, missing the assorted 
débris by inches. As ever, Mr. 
Baldwin rose to the occasion, im- 
perturbable, good-natured. First he 
made sure that none of the human 
beings concerned had been hurt. 
Then he assisted in quieting the 
slightly bruised and badly fright- 
ened horse; helped to get both 
horse and cart out of the ditch. 
Finally he climbed back into his 
damaged car, which was coaxed by 
the chauffeur at a walking pace 
to Amershal. There the Baldwins 
caught the first train for London, 
arriving only a few minutes behind 
their original schedule. 


. 


Notes 


The Rev. Sir James Marchant, Sec- 
retary of the National Council for 
the Promotion of Race-Regenera- 
tion, commented upon statistics re- 
leased last week which showed the 
birth rate in England to have 
slumped to 18.8 per 1,000—lowest 
since the War, lower than that in 
France. “Had birth rate among the 
feeble-minded and criminal classes 
fallen, we should all have rejoiced, 
but the facts behind the figures are 
that the birth rate is falling among 
our better classes and skilled work- 
men.” 


Eight months ago Lord Apsley, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bathurst, 
set out for Australia as an “emi- 
grant” under the alias “George 
Bott.” Last week, returning to 
England, he vouchsafed the follow- 
ing statement: “I worked on one 
farm for 20 shillings a week... . 
So far as my experiences went as 
an emigrant, I am convinced there 
is no difficulty in getting a job in 
Australia. A man can start on his 
own in a comparatively shorter 
time than in any other part of the 
world and make a comfortable liv- 
ing....No one should go out 
there with the idea that he is going 
to get a fortune at the start.... 
There is practically no unemploy- 
aes. 


The Hon. Mrs. Richard Norton, 
prominent member of the Prince 
of Wales’ party during his visit 
to the U. S. in 1924, announced 
that she will undertake the man- 
agement of a London cinema the- 
atre. To reporters she said, “I 
have had no experience in the film 
business, but I hope I have some 
good ideas.” 


As it comes to all men, the de- 
sire to inspect brass knuckles, 
handcuffs, and rusty instruments of 
torture came to Edward of Wales 
last week. He visited the famed 
“Black Museum” at Scotland Yard. 
There officials are reported to have 














“thrilled” him by displaying grue- 
some exhibits which have figured 
in various well known trials for 
every crime from murder to “crip- 
pling a baby with a toothpick.” 
The Prince is said to have ex- 
amined with particular care a rou- 
lette wheel, seized at a London 
gambling resort, which could be 
controlled at will by the croupier. 


Friendly Enemies 

Last week interesting facts came 
to light about the relations be- 
tween British and German flyers 
during the War. Captain Thomas 
J. C. Martyn, British ace, shrewd 
observer of men and events, for- 
mer squadron commander at Isle- 
les-Hameau, and onetime Foreign 
Editor of TIME, the weekly news- 
magazine, was asked to give his 
opinion on recent despatches from 
Berlin which stated that Count 
Manfred von Richthofen, celebrated 
German flyer, was not shot in the 
air but killed by caitiff riflemen 
after he had made a safe landing 
behind the British lines. 

“It is a falsehood,” bristled Cap- 
tain Martyn, “a damnable false- 
hood! 

“T did not see the crash myself 
but several of the pilots of No. 18 
Squadron, on the same aerodrome, 
saw Richthofen come down and the 
report was that a Lieutenant Brown 
had brought him down, though at 
the same time machine gunners on 
the ground claimed that they had 
put his machine out of action. . 

“One thing is certain; his ma- 
chine crashed with considerable vi- 
olence on the ground, and it is sure 
that von Richthofen was dead be- 
fore he crashed. ... 

“Von Richthofen was very well 
thought of by the British aviators 
as a clean fighter and a man who 
did not know what fear was. 

“The only time I ever saw him, 
was over in Ypres in 1917, He was 
fighting four British machines at 
the time in a welter of anti-air- 
craft fire. ...I never had an en- 
counter with him, but he killed a 
friend of mine named Captain Rob- 
ertson in the summer of 1917. 

“As an example of Richthofen’s 
fine sportsmanship, Major Patrick 
told me that he once had a fight 
with Richthofen and that his am 
munition ran out. Richthofen, be- 
ing in a faster machine, had Pat- 
rick at his mercy, but when he 
knew that Patrick was unable to 
fire he flew close to him, waved 
his hand and turned back to his 
own lines. 

“The report from Berlin that 
Canadian troops killed Richthofen 
after he had landed in an irre- 
sponsible, mischievous, damnable 
falsehood. ... 

“T recall his funeral only from 
having done the squadron com- 
mander’s work while Major Baker 
was attending the full military 
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funeral wé gave von Richthofen. 
His body was put in a casket on 
a gun carriage and taken to a cem- 
etery. Most of the air force unit 
sent wreaths, and he was_ buried 
in proper Christian fashion. .. .” 

Captain Martyn termed the rela- 
tions of the German and British 
airmen throughout the War as one 
of “friendly hostility.” 

“In 1915,” he said, “Lieuten- 
ant Winthorpe was forced to land 
on a German flying field. He was 
taken prisoner, but there was de- 
lay in sending him to a _ prison 
camp. The Germans immediately 
dropped a note on Winthorpe’s 
squadron saying he was safe. The 
German officers supplied him with 
clothing, played tennis with him, 
went hunting with him, and he had 
a wonderful time for a fortnight. 
Finally, when the time came for 
him to go, all the officers petitioned 
the squadron commander to permit 
him to remain. The commander 
referred it to the higher command, 
which refused the request. So 
Winthorpe was removed to a prison 
camp, from which he later escaped. 

“Another instance occurred in 
1917, near Ypres, where a British 
aviator shot down a kite balloon 
and then tried to machine-gun the 
crew as they escaped in para- 
chutes. This was against the code, 
and the German commander had 
a note dropped in a British aero- 
drome. Finally, owing to the ef- 
forts of the British airmen, the 
individual who had shot at men in 
parachutes was located through his 
report on downing the balloon. The 
General in command interrogated 
him, and on corroborating the Ger- 
man charge of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct sent the man home in dis- 
grace and informed the Germans 
of his action.” 


FRANCE 


Desperate Battle 


In M. Briand’s luggage, as he 
departed from London after signing 
the Locarno Treaties (see INTER- 
NATIONAL), nestled a silver loving 
cup, the gift of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. Engraved upon it were the 
words, A mon ami, Aristide Briand. 
Souvenir de Locarno. With a sigh, 
M. Briand quitted the scene of his 
greatest triumph; rushed home to 
Paris where his newly formed 
Government (TIME, Dec. 7) has 
none too many friends. Within 
a few short hours he was engaged 
in fighting what he himself described 
as the most desperate battle of his 
political career. 

During the absence of the 
Premier, the Minister of Finance, 
M. Louis Loucheur, had drawn up 
a stop-gap financial bill the provi- 
sions of which could be justified 
only by the undoubted fiscal emerg- 


Capt. T. J. C. MARTYN 
«...a@ damnable falsehood!” 


(See FrreENDLY ENEMIES) 


ency .with which France is faced. 
Of all Frenchmen, M. Briand alone 
was thought to possess sufficient 
prestige to jam this bill through 
the Chamber and Senate. Its pro- 
visions: 

1) The immediate issue of 7% billion 
paper frances by the Bank of France; 6 
billions to go to the depleted Treasury, and 
1% billions to supply the needs of com- 
merce. 

2) The Bank to be reimbursed for the 
Government’s 6 billion frances by March 
15, 1926, through increased taxation as 
follows: 

3) A fine of 10% on all taxation due 
this year and not paid by Dec. 31. 

4) A retroactive increase in the taxes 
for 1925, payable not later than Jan. 1, 
1926. The increase ranges from 20% on 
the income tax to 100% on the products 
of mines; with a 50% increase on all 
real estate, industrial and commercial 
profits, revenues from securities and trans- 
fers of such properties. 

In addition a whole series of 
taxes “on all forms of wealth” is 
shortly to be proposed by M. 
Loucheur, to feed a_ sinking-fund 
for wiping out the internal debt. 

Such was the appalling measure 
which M. Briand, called for the 
eighth time to be Premier of 
France, deemed inescapable. The 
last Herriot Cabinet and two Pain- 
levé Cabinets had fallen because 
those two leaders had been unable 
to make the Chamber stomach 
less bitter pills than that now of- 
fered it. All France gave ear, and 
crowds of fashionable Parisians 
swarmed in the gallery of the 
Chamber as M. Briand mounted the 
tribune. 

He cleared his throat. A wag 
cried, “Now for the ’cello soloist!” 
referring to the Premier’s deep 
and resonant voice. Gravely, as 
though burdened by the import of 
his words, M. Briand spoke: “Never 


has a government under my leader- 
ship found itself facing such re- 
doubtable circumstances. ... The 
Chamber has in its hands the des- 
tiny of the Nation. . . . To demand 
such inflation and such taxation 
as is now necessary is to put a 
great responsibility upon you.... 
But I honor my countrymen in 
thinking that they will thank you, 
their representatives, if you save 
the country in this perilous hour 
by voting the national sacrifices 
which I now demand... .” 

Article by article the bill was 
debated, while M. Loucheur, al- 
ways at disadvantage in public, 
defended it point by point, for 14 
hours, in his high pitched rather 
squeaky voice. 

Ever M. Briand remained with- 
in call. When the crux of the bill, 
the 7% billion france inflation 
clause, was about to be put to vote 
and trembled on the brink of fail- 
ure, he ascended the tribune again. 
_ “For the first time in my political 
life I am clutching onto power. 
In the past I have sometimes 
longed for the freedom from re- 
sponsibility which would follow the 
overthrow of a ministry of which 

was a member. Tonight it is 
otherwise. In my heart I know 
that if you overthrow me you will 
have committed a grave act against 
our country.” 

M. Bokanowski, a leader of the 
Right, offered to support the meas- 
ure if the amount of inflation were 
cut in two. M. Briand roared: 
“Never! If you would overthrow 
me, dare to do it now!” 

Amid feverish excitement the vote 
was taken. M. Herriot, President 
of the Chamber, feared it would be 
so close that he descended to the 
floor contrary to precedent and 
east his ballot for the measure. The 
count gave M. Briand a bare ma- 
jority of six—a margin so slim 
that except in an emergency the 
Cabinet would have felt called upon 
to resign. 

Briand scowled upon the Cham- 
ber in offended reproof: “I am dis- 
appointed. In this terrible situation 
your meagre alms of six votes is 
no encouragement. But it is five 
more than I need! With one I 
would have carried on!!” 

Shortly the entire bill passed the 
Chamber by a majority of 28. 
Next day it passed the Senate by 
the overwhelming vote of 205 to 26, 
while senator after senator de- 
clared: “I vote in deference to 
your judgment, M. Briand.” Form- 
er President Millerand, who blocked 
M. Briand’s attempts to gain se- 
curity for France at Cannes, was 
all but thrust from the Senate 
when he attacked the bill. The ex- 
cited senators shouted: “Renegade! 
oe Sreamor! 

President Doumergue signed the 
bill. It became a law. Frenchmen 
at length calmed down sufficiently 
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to give a thought to the other 
matters slated by the Briand Cabi- 
net last week for early attention: 
1) Immediate ratification of the 
Locarno Treaties (shelved during 
the fiscal squabble but certain to 
pass with acclaim). 2) Resumption 
of foreign debt negotiations. 3) 
Syrian and Moroccan affairs to be 
peaceably adjusted. 

The French press, observers 
noted, took a dour view of M. 
Briand’s personal triumph which 
must be backed up by supplementary 
legislation. Le Journal des Débats 
said: “What next? These meas- 
ures will only suffice for three 
months or less. Shall we advance 
elong the road of cumulative in- 
flation which leads to catastrophe?” 

M. Bokanowski declared publicly: 
“Premier Briand was victorious be- 
cause of his accomplishment at 
Locarno. He cannot, however, car- 
ry many more cargoes under that 
flag.” 


Henry Est Arrive 

As M. Henry de Jouvenel, the new 
French Civilian High Commissioner 
to Syria (Time, Nov. 16), arrived 
at Beirut last week, he was greeted 
by delegations of nearly all the re- 
ligious and political groups* in the 
country except the _ rebellious 
Druses. It was estimated that be- 
fore nightfall 10,000 people had 
rassed through his office, and many 
Syrian chieftains pledged him their 
support. The streets of Beirut 
were decorated in his honor and a 
very evident attempt was made to 
stage a “popular welcome” which 
would wipe out memories of the 
unpopular and _ ruthless French 
Military High Commander, General 
Maurice Sarrail, recently recalled 
(TIME, Nov. 9). 

M. de Jouvenel, while bestowing 
a decoration upon General Gamelin 
(who temporarily succeeded General 
Sarrail), took occasion to utter 
veiled conciliatory remarks’ and 
threats as follows: 

“General, as you know, France 
would have preferred peace in 
Syria to your victories.+ But since 
tne enemy, by plundering and mas- 
sacring obliges us to defeat them, 
you will continue to do so until 


*Politically the Syrian mandate is divided 
into five territories: Damascus, Aleppo, Ala- 
auite, Great Lebanon and the Jebel-ed- 
Druz. The first three make up the Syrian 
Federation, of which Damascus is the capi- 
tal. The religious picture is somewhat 
blurred, but there are roughly about 1% 
million Sunni Moslems, and 100,000 each 
of Shia Moslems and Druses in the terri- 
tory, together with some thousands of 
Christian converts. 

+The guerilla type of warfare indulged in 
by the rebels has precluded a_ decisive 
French victory. The French have naturally 
been able to scatter the hglf-savage tribes- 
men temporarily with modern war imple- 
ments whenever a battle of any size has 
been staged. 
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the day when order and security 
return to the territory which the 
League of Nations entrusted to us 
and we can establish the inde- 
pendence and prosperity to which 
tke people of Lebanon and Syria 
are entitled and which the rebel- 
lion alone delays. Peace to those 
who want peace; war to those who 
want war.” 

Despatches reported that Homs 
was closely invested by the rebels, 
last week; and that the rebel base 
at Hasbeya had at length been cap- 
tured by the French after an 
elaborate encircling movement. 


Sweeney Says--- 

At a dinner tendered to members 
of the “Sheriffian Escadrille”’* by 
the American Club in Paris, Colonel 
Charles Sweeney, Commander of the 
Escadrille, commented upon. the 
activities of his airmen. “Flying in 
the Riff is hard, distasteful work 
and not adventure. ... When the 
war started we knew... that 
Morocco was on top of an abscess 

a revolt of brown subject 
races against European civilization. 
So we went in. . 

“The Moroccan war is the most 
humanitarian war I have ever seen. 
The least harm possible is done to 
the enemy, and it is astonishing 
how much care is taken to deal as 
mildly as possible with the tribes- 
men in order to bring them back 
to peace and prosperity. It is a 
war of medieval times. 

“It is also a war between the 


*“The Sheriffians,” U. S. volunteer avi- 
ators, fought with the French against 
Abd-el-Krim until the present torrential 
rains in the Riff made air warfare impos- 
sible until spring (Timg, Nov. 16). 


French and individual tribes, each 
a unit in itself. . Whenever a 
tribe surrendered to the French, the 
procedure was as follows. ... At 
first a few old ‘pre-historic’ rifles 
would be laid at the feet of the 
French and a sickly bull brought up 
for a peace offering. The French 
commanders would wave them 
away. Then more and newer rifles 
would be brought and a better bull 
prepared as an _. offering. The 
French still waved them away. At 
last many modern rifles would be 
piled at the feet of the French 
commanders and a fine bull would 
be led to slaughter. Then the 
French would grant the peace. 

“ .... We were asked to come 
in uniforms to this luncheon, but 
we didn’t want to, because we have 
no right to wear them. We are no- 
body. We are just Americans and 
only ordinary men now.” 

It was recalled that U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg warned the 
Sheriffians that they were violating 
U. S. statutes in fighting against 
a foreign power (TIME, Sept. 28, 
THE CABINET). But President Percy 
Peilotti of the American Club at 
Paris toasted his much criticized 
guests as follows: “As friends of 
France we are grateful to you; 
as Americans we are proud of you.” 


GERMANY 
Resigned, Not Out 


Immediately upon the return of 
Chancellor Luther and Foreign Min 
ister Stresemann from _ London, 
where they signed the Locarno 
Treaties (see INTERNATIONAL), the 
Cabinet of the Reich = resigned. 
Chancellor Luther had been obliged 
to promise that his Government 
would take this step in order to 
gain sufficient votes for the Locarno 
Treaties in the Reichstag (TIME, 
Nov. 30), the understanding being 
that the Socialists and others who 
came to the Treaties’ rescue would 
be rewarded with posts in the next 
Cabinet. Of course the fact that 
the three Nationalists in the Cab- 
inet had previously resigned as a 
protest against the Treaties (TIME, 
Nov. 2) had also made it desirable 
that the “‘rump-Cabinet” thus cre- 
ated should step down when the 
Treaties were safe. 

President von Hindenburg was 
universally expected to ask Dr. 
Luther to form the new Cabinet, 
with the foregone conclusion that 
he would ask Herr Stresemann to 
return as Foreign Minister. Ac- 
cording to custom the members of 
a German Cabinet that has _ re- 
signed continue to exercise their 
respective powers until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. There is 
thus no need for immediate action 
on the part of President von Hin- 
denburg. Well informed observer« 





Animal 
AX 4. 


The silkworm of the animal 

kingdom, the cotton plant 

of the vegetable kingdom, 

er Pa e and the lead bar of the 

t too ree Ing oms mineral kingdom—these are 
typical of the nineteen dif- 


ferent raw materials which 


America’s technical genius 


...@nd one republic «So == 
~ to make your telephone 


4 e the making of your telephone, 

Nature’s three great kingdoms—ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral—have con- 
tributed generously. And, to these, the 
American republic has given of its best 
inventive vision and work-a-day skill. 

This has been an enterprise reaching 
to the far places of the earth but coming 
back always to the Western Electric tele- 
phone factory at Chicago. 

Here precious gold and shining 
silver are matched in brilliance by 
the ingenuity that directs their 
use. Here too age-old traditions 
in the culture of silk are met by 
modern methods in the produc- 
tion of the telephone. 

In less than half a century Western 
Electric men have made these methods 
the standard of the world for telephone 
making. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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opined that New Year’s Day might 
come and go before the new Cabi- 
net is created, 


13,000 Claims 


Following the sinking of che 
Lusitania by a German submarine 
on May 17, 1915, some 13,000 claims 
aggregating $1,500,000,000 have 
been filed with the Mixed Claims 
Commission, which has been arbi- 
trating the matter for over three 
years. Last week the Commission 
announced at Washington that all 
U. S. claims had been settled or 
dismissed, and that to date a total 
of $167,663,102 has been awarded 
to complainants. Fifteen hundred 
miscellaneous claims remain to be 
settled. The Commissioners: for 
the U. S., Chandler P. Anderson; 
for Germany, Wilhelm Kiesselbach; 
as umpire, Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
noted Washington, D. C., lawyer, 
onetime “dollar a year man.” 


SPAIN 


Toward Normalcy? 


Some 27 months ago (TIME, Sept. 
29, 1923) General Primo de Rivera, 
roLust, determined, overthrew the 
allegedly corrupt Government of 
Premier Alhucemas by “a bloodless 
Fascist revolution,” and became de 
facto “The Mussolini of Spain” and 
de jure President of “The National 
Directorate,”* an office which King 
Alfonso hastily created for him. 

At the time it was announced 
that the new Directorate intended 
to remain in power only long enough 
to purge Spain of her corrupt in- 
ternal administration and to re- 
store the prestige of her armies 
in Morocco. Last week it began 
to look as if this promise were 
being kept rather well by Dictator 
de Rivera. He announced that he 
has built up a political party, the 
Patriotic Union, and_ declared 
that he will function henceforth as 
Premier of the following half-civil, 
half-military Cabinet: 


General Primo de Rivera ................. Premier 
General Martinez Anido.............. Vice Premier 

and Minister of the Interior 
Dr. Jose Yanguas ............ Foreign Minister 


(Professor of International Law at 
the University of Madrid; Spanish 










representative on the Permanent 

Court of Arbitration at The Hague) 
OR Oe eae Finance 
a eee Justice 
The Duke of Tetuan . —we 
SEE TIPU sa dinassesinnsicnsdbbdonneckbonlll Marine 
Senor Eduardo Callejo ......................0ducation 
The Count of Guadal-Horce........Public Works 
Don Edtaardo Amo  ...cc:0ccc0ccccscccccesssess0: Labor 


The Marquis of Guadalerzas........Agricultur¢ 

King Alfonso, dapper and 
blandly smiling, welcomed the new 
Cabinet and proceeded to sign the 
parchments which gave it authority. 
He made valid a royal decree re- 


*A military junta made up of officers of 
de Rivera's victorious faction. 











pealing that under which the Di- 
rectorate has flourished; he gave 
legal status to the acts of the new 
Cabinet. 

The Significance. Observers 
noted that the new Government has 
announced its intention of retain- 
ing the present censorship of the 
Spanish press, and opined that it 
will keep an all but dictatorial 
check-rein upon national activities. 
None the less Premier Primo de 
Rivera made _ statements’ which 
were interpreted as foreshadowing 
the resuscitation, “by early June,” 
of the suspended Constitution and 
Cortes (Parliament). He remarked: 
“All will be made known as the 
times become opportune.” 

El Liberal (Madrid) commented: 
“While the new Government is a 
change from the old in name only, 
we hope that constitutional par- 
liamentary government will soon re- 
turn to Spain.” El Sol, less ,san- 
guine characterized the new régime 
as “civil-military and transitory.” 
The official communiqués declared: 
“The public received the news of 
the political change with approba- 
tion.” 


ITALY, 


Fascists Freed 


Some weeks ago (TIME, Oct. 19) 
it was announced that three of the 
most notable Fascists implicated in 
the atrocious murder of the So- 
cialist Deputy, Giacomo Matteotti 
(TIME, June 23, 1924), were about 
to be released from prison without 
trial, upon a motion from the 
Prosecution, which now considers 
them guiltless. 

Last week the Court of Public 
Prosecutions took the final step 
which liberated these men, all of 
whom are intimates of Premier 
Mussolini. Forth from 18 months 
of imprisonment came Giuseppe 
Marinelli, onetime Treasurer of the 
Fascist Party, and was at once 
appointed its General Inspector of 
Administration. He and his co- 
prisoners, Cesare Rossi and Filippo 
Filippelli, were lauded by the Fas- 
cist press as “heroes,” and their 
release was touted as “a great 
victory for truth.” 

Since practically all Opposition 
papers in Italy have been sup- 
pressed, there were few pro-Mat- 
teotti articles to be blue-penciled 
by Fascist censors. 

The interminable preparations for 
the trial itself continue. It is now 
expected that the five men still im- 
plicated by the Prosecution will not 
actually be tried until early spring. 
Since the Prosecution now declares 
that a sixth and missing man com- 
mitted the actual murder, it would 
appear that the prospects for long 
life of those still accused grow 
hourly brighter. 











DENMARK 
Lumbago 


To the ears of a stolid Scandi- 
navian peasant came _ cries. of 
anguish. Rushing through the 
woods toward the sound, he dis- 
covered a powerful bearded forester 
in the act of drubbing in the back 
with clenched fists, the popular Prince 
Carl of Sweden. Bewildered, the peas- 
ant recognized the two tall figures 
who stood laughing beside the 
screaming Prince as their Majesties 
Gustav V, King of Sweden, and 
Christian X, King of Denmark. 

For ten minutes the screams, the 
laughter, and the peasant’s bewild- 
erment continued. Then the forester 
desisted. Prince Carl, ceasing to 
howl, admitted that his lumbago had 
apparently vanished under this 
violent form of treatment advocated 
by King Christian. 

The royal hunt continued. In 
good health, Carl shot two elk; 
laughed last at Christian, who 
bagged none. 


JAPAN 
Auspicious Birth 


Last August a great sea turtle 
emerged upon the beach at Kama- 
kura, famed site of the imperial 
villa of the Crown Prince Hirohito 


of Japan. Out rushed the imperial 
household, agog at this omen of 
good luck. When the turtle, having 


laid exactly 70 eggs, retired into 
the sea, it was bruited throughout 
Japan that the Crown Princess 
Nagako would be certain to give 
birth to a male heir. Then a pair 
of sacred cranes nested in a great 
pine tree almost at the imperial 
threshold, and this omen was 
thought to be so certain of ful- 
fillment that the Japanese news- 
papers commenced to refer to the 
expected child as “him.” 

Last week the famed obstetri- 
cian, Professor Nobuhige Kuri- 
yama, waited hourly upon. the 
Crown Princess; final preparations 
were made for an immense feté. 

Then there came into the world 
the 124th descendant in direct line 
of the Emperor Jimmu Tenno (660 
B. C.), founder of the oldest reign- 
ing dynasty* in the world. Unfor- 
tunately the infant thus auspi 
ciously born proved to be a girl 
Some 70 million disappointed 
Japanese were comforted by an 
announcement: “The Princess Na- 
gako continues in robust health, 
and will personally nurse the 
granddaughter of the Emperor.” 


*“Revived” in 1868 when the Shoguns, 
who had ruled as de facto sovereigns sincs 
the 12th Century, were overthrown by the 
descendants of Jimmu, who comprise the 
present dynasty. The Constitution of Japan 
declares (Chapter I, Article I): “The Em 
pire of Japan shall be reigned over and 
governed by a line of Emperors unbroken 
for ages eternal.” 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Clothes Make the Pirate. 
Errol, bald comedian with a _ bad 
leg, made his screen début in 
Sally and has 
starring farce. He plays a weak- 
spined little tailor, who pines for 
romance and gets it through the 
medium of being kidnaped by 
pirates. A good deal of the com- 
edy is based on Mr. Errol’s noted 
knee, which gives out suddenly and 
often. Those in the smaller cen- 
tres who have never seen this knee 
go wrong will be particularly 
amused. 





The Road to Yesterday. Cecil 
De Mille, the prophet of midnight 
bathing parties and purple society 


dramas, has suddenly turned 
serious and to ill-effect. He has 
produced a drama in which the 


modern craze for psychology and 
complexes is the inspiration. It 
is a strange hybrid and smacks 
of Hollywood. Joseph Schildkraut 
is the star. His personality and 
appeal, so valuable in the legiti- 
mate box office, do not screen par- 
ticularly impressively, 


The Masked Bride. Another of 
those hideous paintings of Paris— 
Apaches and Manhattan  million- 
aires and virtuous ladies—is pro- 
vided for Mae Murray. She plays 
a feminine crook whom love lures 
away from the treacherous paths 
of wickedness, 


The Best Bad Man. Tom Mix 
is one of the chronic stars with 
whom you cannot quarrel. He al- 
ways does the same, does it well 
and to the complete satisfaction 
of the millions. If it is stereo- 
typed and unimportant it does not 
matter. This cinema is a West- 
ern rouser with a dynamited dam 
and flood at the climax. 








National Academy 


Fifteen galleries filled with pic- 
tures by the important U. S. artists 
of the last 100 years were opened 
to the public last week by the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Man- 
hattan. From Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
portrait of the aged Marquis de 
Lafavette to George W. Bellows’ 
famed “Club Night,” the trim par- 
ade moves on. No circus proces- 
sion, this, but the orderly march of 


Leon 


followed with a 





a club of oddfellows 


clothes. 
strong or 
Bellows 


TIME 


in plain 


Here and there moves a 
vivid figure—Sargent, 
or Pennell—but the ex- 


hibit gave critics an opportunity to 
point out once more that the art of 


| an 


enterprising commercial 


cen-- 


tury is, by convention, dull. Of the 


celebrated pictures 


and_ sculpture 


they could find nothing new to say, 
and after examining the many other 









































the up-to-date. 


XPERIMENT, 
% tion, discovery—these 


Your interest 


inven- 


are the predominat- 


_ ing notes of the day. 


and 


ours is in the new, the bright, 
Old facts, old 


formulas, old theories are con- 


tinually being swept away by 


the force of comclusions reached 


by men and women of daring 


and original minds. 


Our editors are constantly on 


the alert to find such men and 


women. 


And the magazine that started 


so many authors on the road to 


fame is to-day singularly suc- 


cessful in finding for you the 


writers who breathe the spirit 


of the new day. 


Writers appear in every number 


who sweep away old formulas, 


who are new, bright, up-to-date 


in their 


thought, 


who dis- 


cover the heart-beat of our new 
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life and in- 
vent a new 
way to tell 
you of it. 


On oeutre 


19 










interesting specimens they could 
only express an -inevitable doubt 
that. such opera as “A _ Frosty 
Morning, Montclair,” “The Hurry- 
ing River” by Robert H. Nisbet, 
“Afterglow” by Henry B. Snell, 
“The Last Moments of John 


Brown” by Thomas Hovenden will 
be considered “masterpieces” at the 
end of another, even though an 
equally enterprising, century. 





The name in Scribner’s to-day 
is that of fame to-morrow. 


Thousands of new readers are 
finding this out. They discover 
that Scribner’s Magazine ap- 
peals to their taste for the new, 
that it embodies the spirit of 
the new day. 


FOR YOU, in this Christ- 
mas Scribner's, five short 
stories and the opening 
chapters of a great novel, 
and fifteen other features. 


“TWELVE TO EIGHT,” by 
George S. Brooks, is the 
only true detective story 
you've ever read. 


“MRS. ARNOLD’S 
SMILE”—the smile of a 
modern Mona _ Lisa—by 
McCready Huston. 


“WEST OF ROMANCE,” 
by Margharite Fisher Mc- 
Lean. 


“AN OHIO FABLE,” by 
Thomas Boyd. 


“AUTUMN ROSES,” by 
Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews, author of 
**The Perfect Tribute.”’ 

GALSWORTHY’S new 
novel, “THE SILVER 
SPOON,” the first since 


the sensationally success- 
ful ‘‘The White Monkey.” 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


YounGc Woopitrey—Glenn Hunter 
giving a masterly display as the 
English schoolboy who loved his 
master’s wife. 

THE GREEN Hat—Mr. Arlen’s 
gaudy chromo made believable and 
moving by the performance of 
Katharine Cornell. 

A Man’s Man—A dismal and 
deeply moving story of a clerk and 
his wife and their domestic diffi- 
culties in a cramped Manhattan 
flat. 

HAMLET, in modern clothes—The 
strange experiment that everybody 
seems to like and very few will 
bother to attend. 

THE VorTEX—A number of idle 
and glibly degenerate Londoners 
and how they found one another 
out. 

Craic’s Wire—The brilliant por- 
trait of a woman who sacrificed 
herself and her husband to securi- 
ty. 

IN A GARDEN—Laurette Taylor in 
a strange and sophisticated study 
of a wife who demanded her own 
individuality. 


LESS SERIOUS 
Is Zat So?—Prizefighters and 
patricians foregather in a Fifth 
Ave. mansion, talk slang and fall in 
love, 


THE Poor Nut—A college comedy 
so preposterous that’ it becomes de- 
cidedly amusing. 

THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire, Roland Young and A. E. 
Matthews in a silken story of 
thievery in the British peerage. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Bernard 
Shaw’s whip at the heels of war 
most capably snapped by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

ANDROCLES AND THE LION and 
THE MAN oF DeEstTiINy—Another 
Shaw bill in which the first, the 
comedy of early Christian martyrs, 
is chiefly worthwhile. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAan—A 
comedy of stage life that shows 
just how difficult it is to make 
money out of the theatre. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Old women 
and young men occupied in amor- 
ous hilarity, which will amuse you 
if it does not make you a trifle 
sick. 

MUSICAL 

Harmony and humor .are most 
successfully combined in _ these: 
Rose-Marie, Artists and Models, 
Sunny, Princess Flavia, The Vaga- 
bond King, The Student Prince, 
Charlot’s Revue, and No, No, 
Nanette. 














TIME 


THE THEATRE 


New Plays 


Beware of Widows. Madge Ken- 
nedy has once more demonstrated 
her right to be known as a su- 
perlatively attractive person. Alex- 
ander Woollecott went so far in his 
commentary on the comedy as to 
call her the most charming per- 
son in Manhattan. As such she 
makes this play worthwhile. Shorn 














MADGE KENNEDY 
Well worthwhile 


of her amazing personality it 
would be a slender, an insufficient 
venture. 

Owen Davis is the author and 
it is not one of his best plays. 
He tells the story of a wilful and 
penetrating widow in love with a 
handsome and promiscuous doctor. 
Her efforts through the evening 
are centred on breaking his en- 
gagements to two other women 
and securing him for herself. All 
this occurs on a houseboat, which 
is wrecked just before the third 
act, to further her ambition. 

Miss Kennedy is permitted to 
become slightly intoxicated in the 
second act in hilarious memory of 
her famous scene in Fair and 
Warmer. It is regrettable that 
the resemblance to that extraor- 
dinary rumpus stops short at that. 
Some day someone will write an- 
other Fair and Warmer for Miss 
Kennedy and then the whole city 
will turn out with trumpets. 


Just Beyond. It seems scarcely 
necessary to complain about this 
venture. It was a_ story. of 
drought in Australia and closed 
after seven performances. 

The Devil to Pay. The artistic 
and intermittently successful 
Stagers have picked a particularly 
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dull piece for their second try of 
the season (their first was A Man’s 
Man, one of the best in town). 
They took a play from the Dutch 
dramatist, Herman Heijermans, a 
play that has been exceptionally 
successful in Holland. 

The play is primarily a picture 
of an ill-natured old woman, and 
for many months it was held by 
the Theatre Guild as a_ vehicle 
for their favorite actress, Helen 
Westley. Margaret Wycherly plays 
the part in the present produc- 
tion with quavers and acidity ad- 
mirably suited to the crone. Whit- 
ford Kane is somewhat less suc- 
cessful as the old taxidermist, who 
is a greybeard Pollyanna. There is 
also a girl who is deceived by a 
strutting young musician and a 
serenely suffering mother. All 
these combine in what might have 
been an excellent study of mediocre 
domesticity had it not been so 
wearisome with words. 


. . . 


Morals. From Germany the Ac- 
tors’ Theatre has drawn a creaky 
old satire of reformers and pro- 
duced. it with a fine cast in the 
high hope that it will divert a met- 
ropolitan public already much di- 
verted by public moralists. The 
play employs the not unfamiliar 
device of staining the moralist 
with the very ink which he was 
bent on blotting from the city. 

All deeply tangled in the net 
of one Madame de Hauteville, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice 
in a provincial German town was 
about to be laughed out of exist- 
ence by the delighted newspapers. 
Incited by one of the _ Society’s 
members, the police had made a 
raid and discovered evidence in- 
criminating the very executive 
committee of the puritans. 

Edwin Nicander as the Society’s 
president seemed a trifle over- 
anxious on the opening night. The 
notable event of the evening was 
the advent of one Marian War- 
ring-Manley, who has apparently 
never before acted professionally, 
in the considerable and exceedingly 
well played réle of the shrewd and 
maculate Madame. 
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Dunce! 


Calvin Coolidge, Elbert Gary, Henry 

Ford and Grace Goodhue attended old- 

time, rural schools. Theirs was the 

day of dunce caps. But Henry Ford, 

Ses Grace Goodhue, Elbert Gary and Calvin 
ELBERT GARY Coolidge never played the dunce. GRACE GOODHUE 





Healthy-minded boys and girls, they learned their lessons every day. More 
than that, they took a healthy interest in events outside the classroom, outside 
the school-yard, outside the small town. ... 


TIME, the weekly news-magazine, is offering prizes, on a modest scale, to 
boys and girls who are sincerely interested in the world they live in, in current 
SVGRTA.. «a0 


The editors invite all such boys and girls to write them a letter, telling: 


1—Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for 
fully grown men and women? 


2—Why do you like to read TIME? 


For the best letters answering these two questions, TIME offers eighteen cash 
prizes, as follows: | 
One First Prize $100.00 
One Second Prize 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 
Five Fourth Prizes 10.00 (each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00 (each) 


CONDITIONS 


1—Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and account in judging the letter. Consequently, the age of 
500 words. each author must accompany each letter and must be vouched 


2—Any boy or girl who will be under 19 years of age on Jan- for by parent or guardian. 
uary 22, 1926, is eligible. 4—Contest closes midnight, January 22nd, and announcement of 
3—The age of the author of each letter will be taken into award will be made in the February | issue of TIME. 


5—The judges will be announced later. 


6—-Address your letters to: 


Education Editor 
c/o TIME 
25 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York and Cleveland 
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Days-now 


PEND a month or so in Tucson, garden 

city of the Arizona Wonderland. Bring 
your clubs and have a glorious game of golf 
on sunshine-flooded greens. Mount a rea/ 
pony and gallop across all out-doors. Visit 
Old Mexico, motor on inviting boulevards 
through fantastic, giant cactus forests. Spend 
a few weeks on a great cattle ranch. Open 
your heart to Tucson’s eternal sunshine and 
really ive. 

Here Is Health 


You'll like Tucson— it’s a friendly place, 
the West of your dreams. Country and Town 
Clubs are open to visitors, hotels are excellent, 
cozy homes may be rented reasonably. Each 
winter hundreds of visitors, surfeited with 
cold and snow, come to Tucson just to enjoy 
the golden procession of warm, dry, sunny 
days, This is the place to play, rest or rebuild 
physically if you are suffering from ‘‘nerves’’, 
overwork, asthma or pulmonary infections. 
















Low Fares 





Winter excursion rates effective via Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific Lines. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 







Mail the coupon for illustrated book telling 
about Tucson—the sunniest spot in America, 





| TUCSON 


| 

| Sunshine~Climate Club 
| ARIZONA 
| Ea 
| 

| 





Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
$10 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucsor A-:z. 
Please send me your free book, 
“*Man-Building in the Sunshine- 

Climate.” 
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“The fastest-growing 
non-fiction magazine 


in the U. S.” 






Write today for full details. 







Agency Division TIME 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gershwin 


When George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” was played by Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra last year, 
critics knew that they were listen- 
ing for the first time to the voice 
of Broadway talking in its sleep; 
they were listening to the _ hot- 
lipped, two-timing, razz-m’tazzle 
moan of the saxophones _ that 
chuckle and the whistles that whine 
in the cabarets of Charleston, 
Memphis, Chicago, in San Fran- 
cisco roof-gardens and the honkey- 
tonk joints of Tia Juana; they 
were listening to tones as strident 
as peroxided hair, to rhythms that 
strutted like Negro girls in dia- 
mond tiaras. “The most authentic 
piece of music,” said Carl Van 
Vechten, “that ever came out of 
America.” Critics hurried to crown 
with bayleaf the youthful brow of 
George Gershwin. Walter Dam- 
rosch besought him to write a jazz 
concerto for the New York Sym- 
phony Society; Composer Gershwin 
said he would. 

Last week the long-heralded com- 
position, “Concerto in F” was 
played in Carnegie Hall, with Mr. 
Damrosch conducting, Mr. Gersh- 
win at the piano, and all the fine 
fiddlers, horn-blowers and_hide- 
thumpers of the Symphony Orches- 
tra in attendance. 

Conductor Damrosch beamed. At 
last the throaty and macabre yowl 
of modern America was about to 
be lifted into a new melodic line; 
patrons were about to learn that 
there is no modern music worth 
mentioning except the flawed melo- 
dies that a very old barroom piano, 
operated by a coin, can send tilt- 
ing, spilling, staggering, into the 
languor of a summer twilight. 

Mr. Damrosch raised his arm and 
thereafter the assembled audience 
listened intently for a considerable 
time. They heard pinguid plati- 
tudes of the symphonic concert hall 
resuscitated; they heard discreet 
echoes of Tschaikowsky, of Stravin- 
sky, of Rachmaninov; they heard 
sentimental melodies in  pseudo- 
jazz they heard the anxiously im- 
mature opus of a youth who—no 
longer child of the Cyclades and of 
Broadway—has become an earnest 
aspirant for musical respectability. 
There was nothing daring, nothing 
racy, nothing even individual. Law- 
rence Gilman said: 

“We need not discuss the ques- 
tion whether his ‘Concerto in F’ 
is good jazz or not; that seems to 
us relatively unimportant beside the 
question whether it is good music 
or not; and we think it is only 
fairish music—conventional, trite, at 
its worst a little dull.” 








Notes 


Tenor Beniamino Gigli, who has 
refused all offers to sing over the 
radio, saying that it would take 
$50,000 to induce him to broadcast 
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a concert, last week signed a con- 
tract to give the Christmas week 
concert of the Atwater Kent Co., 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 27. 


A curtain was held and the audi- 
ence waited uneasily between the 
first and second acts of Hérodiade 
at the Chicago Auditorium while 
call boys went to tell William 
Beck, baritone, that it was time 
to go on as Vitellius. Baritone 
Beck was not to be found in his 
dressing room. A messenger hur- 
ried to his hotel, found the baritone 
lying in bed. He was dead. 


Carmela Ponselle (of Meriden, 
Conn.) made her début in Aida 
while her sister Rosa sat applaud- 
ing in a box. For the first time 
since the De Reszké brothers, two 
members of one family are Metro- 
politan stars. 








MEDICINE 


Cure? 
The bulbous hearts of high blood 


pressure victims chirked up last 
week with hopes that a cure, at 
least a palliative, for their malady 
had been devised. 

High blood pressure, a disease 
mainly of old age results from 
many causes—riotous living, too 
strenuous athletics, brain fatigue, 
disease, any undue strain on the 
human corporation. To repair dam- 
age to worn or fatigued tissues 
the heart works harder to pump 
cleansing, healing blood. Normally 
the arteries—flexible, elastic, con- 
tractile tubes springing directly 
from the heart as the great aorta 
and ending far away as tiny arteri- 
oles—expand as the blood enters 
them, then contract progressively 
to push the blood onward to the 
ends of the body—to the brain, the 
vitals, the tissues of the _ heart 
itself, the limbs, the skin. From 
the terminal arterioles tiny capil- 
laries suck this blood into venules 
like tiny, feeble fountains trickling 
foul blood back to the heart. This 
venous blood the heart pumps into 
the lungs for the filth to be burnt 
there by inhaled oxygen, carried 
away as carbon dioxide. From the 
lungs the blood returns red to the 
heart, which starts it again through 
the arteries. 

In normal people expansion and 
contraction of the heart and the 
arteries go on without effort in per- 
fect team play. But when the 
heart—in the worn-out or sick— 
must push the blood in abnormal 
amount or at too great speed 
through the arteries, these stretch, 
lose their elasticity, their contrac- 
tile powers. They thicken in spots; 
thin in others. Them too the blood 
tries to heal; brings serum to weak 
spots, serum which turns gelati- 
nous, gelatine which hardens, calci- 
fies. The arteries become ropy, 
then hard like the stems of clay 
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e Gift of Gifts ~A WATCH 
cA faithful servitor, an exquisite 


adornment 


Bee gucesting day for the 
gift exceptional. What token 
worthy enough? What token ap- 
propriate? What token perma- 
nent, useful enough, to serve as 
a perpetual earnest of love or 
esteem ? 

The ideal gift is a Hamilton 
Watch. A graceful, exquisite 
adornment. A faithful servitor of 
time. A gift forson—daughter— 
father— mother. A gift for cher- 
ished friends. 

The Hamilton name on the 
dial of ladies’ wrist watch, men’s 
strap watch or pocket watch in- 
sures enthusiastic reception. For 
the Hamilton is the watch of ac- 
curacy fame. The men who run 
the nation’s trains choose it for 


re sey kis OF AY its accuracy. But in a Hamilton re . a 
or this beautiful model. . ‘Ser or this attractive model. 

i P A ‘ sag 
Saini 6a PE aT te al there is a distinctive beauty as well Spinitiial tiie af daddiieliee tid 


or white. Other models $60 to $685. A Hamilton Watchto suit your gold. Other models at $48, $50 and $53. 
individual preference may be 
selected from a number of beauti- 
ful casesand dials. Someare grace- 
ful, simple and chaste. Others 
are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All havean intrinsic . 
beauty that will keep them Sara oars 
fashionable after years of service. ¢ fl Ia 
Prices range from $48 to $685. 1) war: 

Ask your jeweler to show you 

his assortment of Hamilton 
Watches. He can show you a 
wide variety of Hamilton pocket 
and strap watches for men, and 
charming wrist watches for 
women. 
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We have prepared a very use- 
ful little booklet, “The Care of 
Your Watch.” We will send it 
$48 on request. Write also for a copy $55 
Ladies’ Wrist Watch of our new illustrated booklet, Men’s Strap Watch — 
Segre ge “TheTimekeeper.” AddressDept. geld eK golf $85. Ab ob 
had in several other smart case designs. 6-Al » Hamilton Watch Com- ad in Cushion model at $50.and $75. 
pany, on the Lincoln Highway, 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
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What to Give 
In Books 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
H I MSELF mide ema a 


Translation and Foreword by JOHN POLLOCK 


“The most fascinating book of the 
present season’’—Carl Van Doren, 
The Century. “The book everyone 


will give or get this season”. 


A Boswellian record—amusigg, erudite. 
“To read the Brousson book is to listen in 
on the intimate talk of a great and enter- 
taining man.’”’-—Burton Roscoe, Arts and 
Decorations. Frontispiece. Unusually beau- 
tiful format. $5.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF CHINAWARE 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL. The only work 
in one volume to cover the chinaware of all countries. 
12 Illustrations in the colors and gold of the oqgne. 


191 in doubletone and 7 diagrams. 10.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF TAPESTRIES 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. Exposition of 
the entire subject by an authority, with a superb 
collection of fine tapestries from all over the world. 
8 Color plates, 220 illustrations in doubletone. $10.00 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT 
OF LINCOLN 
By BERNIE BABCOCK, Author of “The Soul of 
Ann Rutlec ”" When |x he Wilkes Booth galloped 
past the seats at the post road, perhaps he was 
captured Perhaps, as Mrs. Babcock finds evidence, 
he escaped, ever pursued by a spirit from which he 
could not flee till his bitterness was changed to re 
morse and love for the man he had so tragically mis- 
judged. $2.00 


EDGAR ALLAN POE LETTERS 
Till Now Unpublished 


Introduction and Commentary by MARY 
NEWTON STANARD. The publication of this 
century-old correspondence, pever before seen in 
print, is a literary event. Facsimiles of all letters, 
15 illustrations rarely published. The edition is a 
work of art. $15.00 


THE DREAMER 


By MARY NEWTON STANARD. A romantic 
rendering of the life-story of Edgar Allan Poe, a 
haunted figure, “dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before.” An ideal gift book. Beauti- 
fully bound. 8 Unusual illustrations. $3.50 


THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND 
HISTORIC HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB 

A pilgrimage to the Hispanic shrines of California 
—their history, architecture, art and lore. Frontie- 


piece in color, 216 illustrations and measured draw- 
ings. $15.00 


For A Girl 
BARBERRY GATE 
By JANE ABBOTT. A book girls will love for its 


romance old and new. All who know Mrs, Abbott 
will have it on their Christmas list. Colored frontis- 
piece, three other illustrations. $1.75 


For A Boy 


PIRATES of the DELAWARE 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. A stirring 
tale of Philadelphia a hundred years ago when high- 
waymen rode out of the shadows on the way to the 
Green Anchor Inn and mysterious craft lay in hiding 
off the Delaware Capes. Colored frontispiece, three 
other illustrations. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








Dr. J. J. R. MACLEOD 
. + » skilled inspirer 


pipes. The patient has hardening 
of the arteries. 

A stroke of apoplexy or a fit of 
angina pectoris is horrible to see, 
infinitely more ~- horrible to pass 
through. The victim counts him- 
self as captured by Death, thence- 
forth a tolerated thrall. A docility 
comes upon choleric, domineering 
men; an apathetic quietude rules 
their minds and bodies. They must 
be quiet, cease all activities, else 
they burst their heart or a blood 
vessel. 

To such forced idlers last week 
came a flickering hope expounded 
by Dr. W. J. MacDonald, surgeon 
and physiological experimenter, of 
St. Catherine’s, Ontario, before the 
Toronto Academy of Medicine. For 
seven months Dr. McDonald has 
neglected his practice to work in the 
laboratories of Toronto University 
under the guidance of Dr. J. J. R. 
Macleod, skilled inspirer of students, 
keen biological chemist, co-discov- 
erer with Dr. F. G. Banting of in- 
sulin, hope of diabetics (TIME, 
Aug. 27, 1923). 

Drs. MacDonald and Macleod 
have crushed beef livers (from 
healthy two-year-old animals), let 
serum rise from the maceration, 
filtered, titrated, decanted the se- 
rum, got a whitish grey fluid which 
they injected into the muscles of 
men suffering from high blood 
pressure. 

Cautious, not too assuring, Dr. 
MacDonald pointed out that he 
is not certain of the curative fac- 
tor contained in his liver extract, 
not even of the way that factor acts 
on the human system. Yet he 
did point at some results: that of 
33 patients with high blood pres- 
sure, which is the gauge for meas- 
uring hardening of the arteries, in 
32 of these cases his extract caused 
a smoother, more normal flow of 
blood; that results have been per- 
manent or semi-permanent; that his 
patients can resume ordinary occu- 
pations for the most part; that he 


has so nearly standardized the liver 
extract that he can almost pre- 
dict results, 
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Life Extension 


It is not ethical for physicians to 
advertise except by a neat name- 
sign in the window of their resi- 
dences. Seldom does one see in the 
public press such cards as: 

Dr. Lafcadio Schnapps 
Will Cure 
Colds, eczema, intestinal stasis, 
preumonia and warts 
He will cut 
corns, appendixes, adenoids, goiters 
and his rates 
(for cash customers)... 
Office Hours, 8 to 8 

But for a long time magazines, 
newspapers, have been embellished 
with arresting advertisements like 
one that the New York Times car- 
ried last week: 

New Years for Old 

How old do you think you are? 
The family Bible will not tell you. 
The calendar will not guide you. 
“Born January 1st, 1886” does not 
tell you the condition of your tis- 
sues. It is your condition that 
counts and you cannot find that out 
in the birth records. You can 
find it through a health examina- 
tion at the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. « « « 

Over 400,000 other men and 
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The first consideration 
should be, ‘‘Is it becom- 
ing?’’ The Dobbs Sackvi//ec 
with its graceful lines in 
harmony with the prevail- 
ing mode, is one of the 
popular Fall models 
DOBBS & CO 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue New York 
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women have taken the _ health 
examinations of the Life Extension 
Institute . 
LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC. 
25 West 48rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


People who do not happen to be 
numbered among the “400,000 other 
men and women who have taken the 
health examinations” have often 
wondered just what sort of or- 
ganization this Institute is, and how 
it is regarded by conservative, prac- 
tising physicians. Last week Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association curtly described it as 
“a middleman, which deals with the 
patient, collects the fee, and then 
doles out to the physician what is 
conceived to be an adequate share.” 
He said: 

“The commercial organizations in 
this field vary in size and scope 
from one with some 8,000 or more 
affiliated medical examiners to the 
one - room commercial laboratory 
devoted almost wholly to periodic 
examinations of urine... . 


“It is time that the medical pro- 
fession opposed vigorously the com- 
mercialization of medical practice. 
The greatest opposition can be 
achieved by the complete assump- 
tion of the task of periodic physical 
examination by individual physi- 
cians. Experience has shown that 
the patient is best served by a 
competent physician who is _inti- 
mately acquainted with his problem, 
who has served his family for many 
years and who will be able to con- 
duct such an examination accord- 


ing to a systematic plan.” 


McHenry County 


What U. S. county gives the most 


milk? McHenry County, Ill. What 
U. S. county has the most sick 
cows, the greatest number of in- 


fected farmyards? What county do 
dairymen speak of as the “black 
belt?” McHenry County, IIL, at 
once the most fertile and the most 
diseased. More than 80% of the 
cows of this county have been 
shown by the tuberculin test to be 
tuberculous, yet McHenry County 
supplies Chicago with most of its 
milk. Last week despite supplica- 
tions of “downstate” farmers, the 
Chicago Board of Aldermen pro- 
posed an ordinance which requires 
that all milk sold in Chicago shall 
come from healthy cows. Physi- 
cians of Chicago wrote an open 
letter to Governor Small in which 
they stated: 

“Tt is a well established fact 
that cattle infected with tubercu- 
losis give less milk and of a poorer 
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quality 
cows. 

are 
live stock in that hogs particularly 
are likely to become infected from 
the cattle. 




































































An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 


He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 


AnD AssociIATED ComPANIEs 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


than is given by healthy 
Moreover, tuberculous cattle 
a menace to all of the other 


In this way, tremendous 


economic injury is done to the 
live stock breeders of the state 
through the dissemination of tu- 


berculosis from cattle. A number of 
American cities have shown that it 
is possible to insist on milk from 
tuberculin-tested herds, 
result that herds in their vicinity 
are relatively free from the disease, 


with the 





as compared with the mass infec- 
tion of cattle in the Illinois Dis- 
trict.” 

Alderman Robert R. Jackson, fra- 
mer of the ordinance, said: “The 
dairy farmers say they will lose 
money if their cows suffering from 
tuberculosis are killed. What about 
the loss of the health of Chicago’s 
3,000,000 people? If we must choose 
between human lives and money, 
then this committee should fight for 
lives, and for the protection of our 
milk supply.” 

The downstaters replied: 
od 


“Give 
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Indigestion 


vanishes ~ 


but digestion goes onl 
Sesggoren 
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FFEC rece ete: 


prompt relief from indiges- 

tion, heartburn and gas— 
and without interfering with the 
normal digestive process. 


The stomach, you see, should 
be slightly acid—it’s the normal 
condition for proper digestion. 


And bicarbonate of soda, good 
as it is for many things, leaves the 
stomach with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with digestion, 


How Gastrogen Tablets 
do their work 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly 
relieve hyper-acidity. There they 
stop! That’s their work. In a few 
minutes after taking, your stom- 
ach will be normal—“in neutral,” 
—free from alkalines, and digest- 
ing your food as it should. 


Your indigestion will vanish, your 
heartburn and your distress will be gone 
and, even if you ate a hundred Gastro- 
gen Tablets, there can be no bad effect. 
When they sweeten your stomach they 
cease to work and pass through your 
system unchanged. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They combat 
digestive disturbance without retarding 
digestion. They are pleasant to taste, 
they purify the breath and they are 
prompt in the relief they give. 


(J prompere Tablets give you 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets 
for 60c. If you wish to try them be- 
fore you buy them, send the coupon for 
free introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 


Ofablets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 



















RELIGION 





Intolerance 


In Manhattan and the surround- 
ing suburbs live some 5,000 Bud- 
dhists. They go about their business 
much as the members of other 
religions except that they do not 
broadcast their holy services over 





© Underwood 
Rasst STEPHEN S. WISE 
..- indulged his wit 


the radio or issue weekly ddvertise- 
ments announcing what topics their 
priests will preach about. Last 
week, however, two Buddhists 
C. Juandoo and Fernand E. Quer- 
roy—called on the Commissioner of 
Parks, one Francis D. Gallatin. 
They asked him if he would 
permit them to erect a_ shrine 
to Buddha in Central Park. 
They had with them handsome plans 
for the shrine, designed by an- 
other member of their group, Jules 
Laget. The Commissioner of Parks 
was impressed. He agreed to sub- 
mit the proposal to the Municipal 
Art Commission. The press got 
hold of the story, published a small 
item—and immediately, from a doz- 
en pulpits and synagogs, came some 
amazing demonstrations. 

Some dominies were humorous. 
Buddha, they readily grasped, was 
something to joke about—a funny 
cross-legged little figure like a 
Billiken. Others were taciturn, 
others sorrowful, others inspired to 
righteous wrath; but on one point 
all were agreed — it would be 
a horrible thing to permit the 
effigy of so noted an infidel to ap- 
pear in the midst of a Christian 
city. It would be like reminding 
men of the lost rites of Astarte, 
like resurrecting the god, Priapus, 
or setting up the image of the 
Golden Bull of Tyre. 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner of the 
Methodist Church said: 

“It is ridiculous. This is a 
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Christian land. No religion on 
earth teaches the brotherhood of 
man but the Christian religion. No 
one would think of permitting this. 
A sect that decrees its girl babies 
to be thrown into ash cans! More- 
over, we put up statues of our 
saints as reminders. But a statue 
of Buddha is a shrine to be wor- 
shiped.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise was one 
of those who lightly indulged his 
wit: 

“I wonder whether the proposal 
to erect a statue in Central Park 
to Buddha comes from Will Rogers. 
It is quite worthy of his fertile 
wit. Buddha! What’s the matter 
with Mahomet? What’s the mat- 
ter with Confucius, to say nothing 
of Bab? And there is a sect called 
the Mormons, and there was Mrs. 
Eddy. What’s the matter with any 
or all of these? 


“Let’s have a nice, quiet lane in 
Central Park to be set apart for 
the figures of religious founders 
from Buddha to the Bab, and let the 
devotees of these masters meet in 
friendly disputation with the soon- 
to-be ex-Mayor Hylan as umpire 
or Comptroller Craig as alternate. 

“We have a Hall of Fame. Why 
not have the mall—not hall—oc- 
cupied by the figures we have made, 
and over it all be there invoked 
the spirit of Mark Twain or Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (father, not 
son) to do the irenic company 
ample justice. 

“Three cheers for Buddha!” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Lane Miller, 
pastor of the Hanson Place Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church (Brooklyn), 
viewed the incident as a challenge 
to Christians of the U. S. to con- 
sider “how their own country is 
drifting.” 

Monsignor John L._ Belford, 
rector of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Nativity (Brooklyn) 
said: “I think we should keep the 
statue of Buddha out of the park 
by all means.” 

These statements of well-known 
prelates — rather extraordinary 
statements, when one considers 
the pettiness of the issue—led 
wondering readers of the press 
to recall what they had forgotten 
about Buddha. 


His name was Siddartha Gautama. 
He was born in a small republic 
in Bengal somewhere between 500 
and 600 B. C. Until he was 29 he 
lived the conventional life of an 
Eastern aristocrat of his _ period. 
His world was a world of sunlight 
sleeping in ageless gardens; his 
occupations hunting and love-mak- 
ing; he passed from gratification 
to gratification, looking for the ans- 
wer to a question he had never 
phrased. Sometimes, when he trav- 
eled over his’ estates, he saw 
unpleasant things—a man dreadfully 
undone by age, a body scabrous with 
disease, a corpse putrefying in a 
field—but Channa, his charioteer, 
had a comment which illumined all 
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Proposed plaza on the Dixie 
Highway, which in Indrio 
will be a magnificent boule- 
vard 150 feet in width. 


The waters near Indrio teem 
with finny fighters and wild 
fowl are plentiful. A variety 
of game, including deer, 15 
found in the virgin woods. 


Suggested Indrio home of Mediterranean arc hitecture. Only appropriate 
architecture such as this will be permitted, 


Gentlemen, Your Health! 


cA messa ge to active and retired men of ‘means 


OU men who can easily afforda Florida 

home... . what a mistake you make in 

not escaping our trying Northern winters. 

Especially is this true of you still actively en- 
gaged in business. 

Medical authorities now prove 12 months’ 
work too much. More can be accomplished 
in 10 if one keeps physically fit. When business 
men take time to play they return with fresh- 
ened energy that pays big dividends. Your 
business affairs, like those of others, can be ar- 
ranged to permit you and the family to winter 
in Florida. As for you who have re- 
tired, in what better place can you 
spend life’s autumn than this land of 
eternal spring. 

But seek not the crowded cities, 
which only distract, not rest. Build, 
instead, in a peaceful, exclusively resi- 
dential community such as Indrio — 
designed to be America’s most beau- 
tiful home town. 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON 


Indrio lies 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the 
Indian River, an inlet of the Atlantic. Magnif- 
icent parks, plazas and boulevards are already 
under construction, while projected improve- 
ments embrace a million dollar hotel, salt 
water bathing casino, golf course, bridle paths 
and tennis and roque courts. 

When blizzards rage in Northern cities, 
or heat prostrations are of daily occurrence, 
the climate here is delightful. In summer 
cool breezes sweep in from the sea, while 
winter days are made balmy by the Gulf 

Stream. 

See Florida this winter. And be sure 
to visit Indrio when you come. You 
will find that homesites, though not 
cheap, are surprisingly reasonable 
considering the high character of the 
development. Meantime, mail the 
convenient coupon for illustrated 
color brochure which will help you 
visualize the charm of Indrio. 


COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents for Easy Coast Devetopmenr Company 
Box P36, INDRIO, Florida 


The sandy beaches of the 
rolling Atlantic invite you 
to bathe or bask in the sun- 
shine. 


Box P36, Indrio, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated 


color brochure describing Indrio, 





PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 





such offensive testimonials of hu- 
man mortality. “That is the way 
of life,” said Channa. 

Gautama had been married at 
19 to a beautiful cousin. When she 
was delivered of his first-born son, 
his village held a great feast and 
a nautch dance, but late in the 
night when the torches were out, 
Guatama awoke in great agony 
of spirit, “like a man who is told 
that his house is on fire.” He 
stepped through the vestibule where 
the nautch girls were lying in 
darkness striped like a tiger’s skin 
with moonlight. He called for his 
horses and rode away. 

At dawn, on the edge of a jungle, 
he cut off his long hair with a 
sword, exchanged clothes with a 
wretched mendicant, and _ betook 
himself with five disciples to a 
gorge in the Vindhya Mountains, 
where he gave himself up to fasting 
and terrible penances. His fame 
spread “like the sound of a great 
bell hung in the canopy of the 
skies.” One day he decided that 
to attempt to reach God through 
the emptiness of his belly was 
preposterous. He ate a_ healthy 
meal; refused to continue his morti- 
fications. His disciples left him. 
For a long while he wandered, 
alone and_ gloom-benighted, _ be- 
leaguering in the darkness of 
his mind the fortress of eternal 
knowledge. 

He had seated himself under a 








D1a-ButTsu* 
(or Great Buddha) 


great tree by the side of a river 
to eat, when the secrét defenses 
which he had been besieging fell; 
the answer came to him, and he 
saw life plain. For a day and a 
night he sat in profound thought, 
and then arose to impart his 
secret to the world: “Whoso- loseth 
his life shall find it....” 


*Located at Kamakura (17 miles south 
of Tokyo), it is visited by thousands of 





worshiping natives and gawking tourists 
annually. Dimensions: Height. 49 feet, 7 
inches; circumference of thumbs 3 feet; 


eyes (pure gold) 4 feet long. It was cast 


in 1252 A. D. 











cigarette tobacco. 


ette now? 
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No tobacco artificially flavored can com- 
pete with Nature’s best. 

Sooner or later, after you’ve tried and 
compared them all, you’re bound to discover 
. . . . MURAD’S superiority. 

But why not take time by the forelock 
...and enjoy this superlative Turkish Cigar- 










MURAD 


CIGARETTE 









OTHER NATURE, for reasons of her own, 
has put into Turkish soil and Turkish 
sunshine, the makings of the world’s finest 












































SCIENCE 


Oil Burner 


An ocean liner rounded Sandy 
Hook and glided up the river that 
leads. toward the cubistic jumble 
of Manhattan’s skyline. No smoke 
issued from the two stacks. No 
soot begrimed the upper deck-house ; 
the engineer had on a stiff collar; 
the attendants who stooped among 
the glinting wheels and thrusting, 
noiseless pistons of the engine room, 
tried not to, get their cuffs dirty 
and succeeded. For this was the 
Gripsholm, arriving on her maiden 
trip from Gothenburg, Sweden, 
the first direct oil-burning* liner 
to cross the Atlantic. The motive 
power is generated by two double- 
acting six-cylinder Diesel engines 
of a new design, the largest ever 
built, which use crude oil for in- 
ternal combustion approximately as 
an automobile uses gasoline. Each 
engine drives a propeller. The ves- 
sel averaged 17 knots. Its smoke- 
stacks are dummies. 





Mechanical Engineers 


In Manhattan the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers met 
for their 46th annual conference, 
heard speeches, discussed proposi- 
tions of a good deal more specific 
importance to U. S. industry than 
the airy theorizing, the optimistic 
glad-handing of the average trade- 
conference. They talked about oil 
and coal, about workers who are 
too dainty to get their hands 
soiled, about workers who are too 
tired to function properly. 

The Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers is, incidentally, one of the 
pies in which Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover has his able finger. 
He spoke eloquently on the sub- 
ject of: 

Pure Science. 
the country has 
faster than the funds we have 
given for pure science, and the 
funds administered for it in the 
U. S. today are but a triviality 
compared with the vast resources 
that a single scientific discovery 
places in our hands. Men of sci- 
ence here know from their own 
experience how seriously scientific 
work has been impeded by lack of 
resources. . . The Carnegie In- 
stitute, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Rockefeller Institute, the 
research activities of much more 
limited but special endowments, the 
work of our universities, together 
with the work of the National 
Research Council and our Govern- 
ment agencies, have shown fine 
accomplishment in this field, but 
the whole of the income available 


“The wealth of 
multiplied far 


*For many years liners have used oil to 
heat the steam that drives the propeller, 
but the Gripsholm is the first big boat to 
be propelled directly by crude oil as 4 
launch is propelled by petrol. 
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from these sources does not exceed 
$10,0000,000 a year. . . . Industrial 
science consumes $200,000,000 an- 
pt eG 

White Collars. “There are too 
many of them ... too many col- 
lege graduates,” said William E. 
Wickenden, director of the So- 
ciety for Promotion of Engineering 
Education. “The upper rungs of 
the ladder are overcrowded .. . the 
middle positions suffer from lack 
of personnel. ... ” 

Oil will replace coal as a fuel, said 
0. P. Hood, Chief Engineer of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Tired Workers, declared Engineer 
R. T. Kent, are a terrible source 
of waste. Science should find a 
way to correct fatigue in mine 
workers, mechanics, engineers. 

Hard Coal is so difficult to get 
in some districts that its most im- 
portant use is to supply grist for 
the jokes of vaudevillians and car- 
toonists. Periodic suspension of 
anthracite mining “menaces na- 
tional welfare,” said economists and 
engineers. Thereupon they drafted 
a letter to John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
and to Major W. W. Inglis, head 
of the operators’ committee, ad- 
vising reorganization of the hard 
coal industry. 


Tube 


Boarding-school boys are often 
very ingenious. They will work for 
hours to save themselves ten min- 
utes of routine. Among them aw 
invention has been perfected where- 
by, when an alarm clock rings, 
pulleys and weights are set in mo- 
tion which in turn close a window, 
turn on a radiator, light an elec- 
tric light and open drawers. Last 
week in Wanamaker’s store, Man- 
hattan, an inventor stood before 
a group of newspaper men, _ Be- 
side him was a washing machine 
with a bright tube affixed to its 
side. He raised his hand. The 
washing machine began to churn. 
He raised it again, beaming like 
a schoolboy. The washing machine 
stopped. He—V. K. Zworykin— 
was demonstrating a radio tube* 
so sensitive that the mere interrup- 
tion of light-rays is enough to stop 
or start it. The tube can be at- 
tached, not merely to a washing 
machine, but to any household util- 
ity. The shadow of a housewife’s 
hand while she waves goodby to 
her husband in the morning, will 
start the dish-washer, the electric 
iron; turn off the toaster. More 
than that, predicted Inventor 
Zworykin, the rays of the rising 
sun falling on a single Zworykin 
tube will shut the bedroom windows, 
start the coffee percolator, light 
the furnace, turn on the water in 
the bathtub, let out the dog, while 
the household snores abed. 


*A eombination of a photo-electrie cell 
with a radio vacuum-tube. 
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NEW YORK 


For 
Economical 


Investors 

WENTY Dollars will 

buy the Knox“Twenty” 
and forty dollars the Knox 
“Forty”. But for the man 
who hedges at such luxuries 
and simply wants a fine hat 
—the Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
*at eight dollars has yet to 


find an equal. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


*The Knox “Fifth Avenue” hat for Fall 
has the broader, deeper brim and comes 


in the newer shades of grey and tan. 
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itches 


direct to you from Scotland 

AT MAKER'S PRICES 
Delightfully soft, cosy, all-wool Travel- 
ling and Motoring Rugs, With beautiful 
Scottish Tartan patterns on front and 
m% plain navy reverses; fringed ends. The 
= finest made and at MAKER’S PRICES. 
These are “‘de luxe” articles, evidencing 
good taste and style; they will last alife- 

time, and they make idea ' presents. 


Grade A—Size fft.x 4ft. 8in., 
weight 4'sIbs. Post paid. (You $17 
; payimportduty.$8,at yourend.) 
Cheaper — Lighter all-woolrugs, 4 $11 
Ibs., with a different Tartan oneach 
side, are also stocked. Post paid. (You 
payimport duty 0/85, atyourend.) 
A complete rangcof Tartans ts available, 
State whether you wanta particular Clan, 
> eraTartan whichisdominantly Red,Green, 
+ Blueor Yellow, when sending your Draft, 
» or Money Order,or Check (‘Satisfaction 
or money back"’) to 


WILLIAM LAIDLER 


63 Airlie St., Hyndland, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bankers: The Union Bank of Scotland 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42°ST, Mew York Lity 


ee Air Valves make 
d cold radiators hot. 
Attach easils’ to any steam 
radiator without . tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make cold radiators HOT 


Current Situation 


Whether justly or not, business 
psychology is deeply bound up with 
the stock market. A rise in shares 
inspires confidence among _ pro- 
ducers and distributors, while a 
fall spreads distrust of business ex- 
pansion. 

When the Reserve system poured 
cold water on the stock market, the 
result was quickly observable in the 
diminished cheerfulness in general 
business. Perhaps it was the 
realization of this which induced 
Mr. Mellon to issue a quite “bullish” 
interview, with especially favorable 
comment upon the extent to which 
shares have recently risen. At any 
rate, just as the stock market it- 
self has apparently recovered from 
the psychological jolt thus admin- 
istered to it, so have industry and 
commerce. Retailers, who for a 
while dreaded a slump until after 
the Christmas season, are now ap- 
parently in a more optimistic frame 
of mind. 

There is nothing wrong seemingly 
with most lines of business or with 
the credit structure which _ sus- 
tains them. The advance in Re- 
serve rates (TIME, Dec. 7) has 
so far exerted no appreciable ef- 
fect on merchant or manufacturer, 
except to worry and puzzle him 
temporarily by the unexpected man- 
ner in which they were inaugurated. 


Motor Production 


Production of motor cars in Oc- 
tober established a new high 
monthly record at above 452,000, 
and led critics to say that car 
makers were becoming decidedly 
over-enthusiastic and liable to find 
themselves with huge unsalable in- 
ventories in 1926. Actually, how- 
ever, motor producers have been 
watching demand very carefully. 
Also, the record figure for Oc- 
tober was largely due to the tre- 
mendous but temporary production 
of the new Ford model. The old 
Ford model was discontinued in 
August, while delays in producing 
the new model held down the Sep- 
tember Ford output and created a 
large accumulation of unfilled Ford 
orders. Thus, while Ford made 
only about 85,000 cars in Septem- 
ber and August together, in Oc- 
tober 204,827 Fords were turned 
out. This exceptional output clearly 
affected the figures for total na- 
tional October car-production. 

In November the Ford plants 
continued active on the balance of 
their unfilled orders, but many oth- 
er concerns reduced their production 
schedules. When Ford has “caught 
up” with the orders for his new 
model, a considerable falling off 
in Ford and in other car-production 
is expected, as a regular seasonal 
feature of the business. 

The present surplus stock of 
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cars in the hands of dealers is esti- 
mated at 500,000, although some 
students of the industry question 
the accuracy of this figure. The 
total number of motor vehicles in 





EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 





| BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


esponsibility 


With a capital and sur. 
plus in excess of 


$7,000,000 


built up over many 
years of faithful irivest- 
ment service—the re- 
sponsibility and accum- 
ulated experience of 
this company afford 
strongassurance to con- 
servative investors. 


For Safe 644% First 

Mortgage Bonds Send 

for descriptive literature 
TL-213 


CAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED || 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 

| Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 i 
|| 127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. | 
Chicago New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, | 
and over thirty other cities H 
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Two Ideal Homesites in 


FLORIDA 


One hundred twenty acre rectan- 
gular tract about two miles from Lake 
City fronting hard road connecting 
directly with the concrete traffic ar- 
tery to Jacksonville. This beautifully 
rolling land, heavily wooded with 
many hard woods, is traversed by 
Price Creek, with its high banks. 
Two cleared sections a half mile 
apart offer delighting locations for 
a pair of luxurious homes in 


THE NATION’S YEAR-‘ROUND SUMMERLAND 
For detailed information, write 


S. M. BRASH, owner 
x 883 


Bo 
Jacksonville, Florida 
ON A NTRS 
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use in the U. S. today is more 
than 15,000,000. 


Life Insurance 


Last week in Manhattan the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents heard its Chairman, William 
A. Law, President of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., read 
some reports. He said that there 
are 54,000,000 policy-holders in the 
U. S., and that they carry $72,- 
000,000,000 in life insurance. The 
total invested assets of the com- 
panies amount to $11,400,000,000. 
The average insurance carried by 
each policy-holder is $1,333, and 
the payments this year totaled $1,- 
500,000,000, which is nearly ten 
times what was paid in 1900. 


Ruddy, white-haired Haley Fiske, ’ Sui ie # al 
President of the Metropolitan Life \ — : — 
Insurance Co., declared last week - ee 7 - ie 
that he is ready to insure workers Rust-resisting \WB i. “Vg KEYSTONE : Z i 
against unemployment. He said: $f2ber Stoot ‘ . ‘ NOT alloyed 
‘Death first. We took care of Co i with copper 
that. And then accident and dis- 
ease. We took care of them. A PPER Stee 
dependent old age. That too is 


being taken care of by pension Steel Sheets that Resist Rust! 


systems managed by our company. 
And now there is unemployment. H , ? P 
We must take care of that too.” E destructive enemy of sheet metal is rust. It is success- 


fully combated by the use of protective coatings, or by 
scientific alloying to check and retard its progress. It has been 
Mystery Engines proved that an alloy of copper makes Steel Sheets last longer. 








The passion of motor makers to 


improve their product, and do it in 

a hurry too, has created in Detroit 

deep interest in an  lIleged “mys- E S () k 

tery car,” which is said to be revo- 4 | \ 

lutionary in design and about to ° 


gal etuth wire — Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


cates that the new motor will have 





a single sleeve-valve engine. This is the most enduring material that can be used for the manufacture 
engine was perfected in Scotland, of Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. The two 
and has been widely used in the sheets pictured ab 
obi car abrsall, ’ Sissies Chevres Pictured above were exposed to the weather for the same 
let, automobile builder, has recent- length of time. These sheets were identical in manufacture—the 
ly been leving Ps ot arith a view same gauge and from the same heat—the only difference being the 
In 1 oO - ». use. . os a 
E The Aseyit” 4 aa ha maar | alloy of copper. Keystone is the original Copper Steel, and is 
only 28 moving parts. Its engine better because it has been carefully developed over years of time. 
Sasisie af . aw sevre-varee of Its every improvement has been the result of extended study and 
cylindrical form, having ports a Te ee ares 
the top and a single universal driv- research. Send for Facts booklet—it will interest you. 
- ing connection at the bottom. For building construction, roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves 
we Oe te trough, metal lath, sheet metal work—and for culverts, tanks, 
ng . flumes, and all uses where rust resistance is important, it pays to 
ly Anti-Freeze insist upon Keystone quality.. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
th When winter drivin 
g of motor | ’ 
by cars became common, a great im- Sheet eMill “Products 
cS. petus was given to the manufac- Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo ae ain American Coke and American Charcoal 


ile ture of industrial alcohol. Drivers and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- iN NES Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri 

began to consume large quantities | — Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, , / can Old Style and American Numethodd 

ean , ge q 1€8 | ormed Roofing and Siding Products, \ : Y% Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 

of this product for anti-freeze mix- py er arte ae yaar ne , ifs, Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 

tures in their radiators eets, Stove an it = pr Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
s , . * Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. 7 , 4 bow Stock, Special St. ing Stock 

ND Last year our total output of ee ee 


industrial alcohol was in the neigh- eManufactured AME Pp, 

borhood of 70,000,000 gallons. The nufe by RICAN Sueet AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a is increasingly competi- Ohicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
r 72... ee 50. oe Industrial Al- Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 

cohol Co. was responsible for be- Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED StaTEs STEEL PRopvucts Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 

tween 25 and 30 million  gal- 

lons, and National Distillers’ Prod- 
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Do Not Put. Off Till January 
What You Can Do Today 


Plan Now To Get 





on January Funds 


| gn low yields now prevailing on other 
classes of securities will cause more 
investors than ever before to turn this 
January to the proven safety and liberal, 
dependable income of sound first mort- 
gage bonds. 


If you are planning to take advantage of 
prevailing first mortgage interest rates, 
you will do well, therefore, to make your 
selection now, before the heavy January 
demand restricts your choice. Thus you 
will assure, for your January funds, the 
security, the maturity and the interest 
rate that you want. 


‘Reservations cAccepted “Now 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, which 
may be reserved now for January invest- 
ment, give you the opportunity to get 
7% on your Janu: ry funds, with the pro- 
tection of safeguards that hav re resulted in 
our record of no loss to any investor in 52 


years. 


These bonds ($100, $500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations) are strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city property, 
and give you, at the present time, a choice 
of maturities from 2 years to Io years. 


You can make your selection now as to 
issue and maturity, and reserve the in- 
vestment you want for delivery when your 
funds will bein hand Nodepositis required 
on investments reserved for sixty days. 


Send your name and address today, on the form be- 
low, for descriptions of our current offerings. We 
also will send you our book- 
let “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety” which ex- 
plains the time-tested safety 
features that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of 
thousands of investors in 48 
States and 30 foreign lands, 


The F. H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 


New York . * Pittsbu: 
Philadelehia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. , Pitts = 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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ucts Corporation for about 7 
millions more. On the other hand, 
several sugar companies have re- 
cently entered the business, in or- 
der to utilize molasses, a by-product 
of sugar refining. 

Another serious problem for the 
larger makers of industrial alcohol 
is the competition afforded their 
product by glycerin compounds 
for preventing frozen radiators. 
Glycerin is a by-product of soap- 
making, and such large soap- 
makers as Lever Bros. and Procter 
& Gamble are strenuously seeking 
to market glycerin § anti-freeze 
mixtures. The Commercial Solvents 
Co. and the United Carbide Co. 
alsc are perfecting competitive mix- 
tures for the same purpose. 

Much of the success of all these 
efforts depends, of course, on the 
weather this winter. A severe cold 
spell will be a boon for makers 
of anti-freeze mixture. 


Gimbel Growth 


To look for something in a de- 
partment store is a task the grue- 
someness of which brings about in 
normal people one of two reac- 
tions. Some long to return next 
day with a dynamiting crew and 
a trench mortar to raze to the 
ground and destroy utterly the 
madhouse of raucous voices, fetid 
air, stale perfumes; the shoulder- 
ing, stupid, perspiring women who 
just want to know “how much 
this is”; clerks who indicate, by a 
sad shake of the head, that the 
English language is a closed book 
to them. Other customers, less 
bloody-minded, merely dream of 
saying to the cashier when they 
pay for a 30c purchase, “Oh, by the 
way, how much is this. store 
worth ?” ... “About $16,000,000 a 
year.” . . . “Here’s my check. 
Wrap the place up. I'll take it 
home with me. Just this, with 
a little more formality, is what 
Gimbel Bros. (of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Milwaukee) did last 
week to the Kaufmann & Baer Co., 
one of the biggest department stores 
in Pittsburgh, whose business last 
year amounted to more than $16,- 
000,000. After a conference in 
Philadelphia which ended at 4 
o’clock in the morning, they signed 
papers which gave them 100% 
stock ownership. 

In Kaufmann & Baer’s, the air is 
not fetid. In Kaufmann & Baer’s, 
the voices are as cultured as it is 
possible for department _ store 
voices to be. The store has 17 
display windows on two main thor- 
oughfares, 19 elevators, a com- 
plete escalator system running up 
and down from the street to the 
seventh floor. It employs 2,000 
people. Within a few minutes’ 
walk of the main building is a 
large new seven-story warehouse. 
On the roof of the main store is a 
radio broadcasting station, WCAE. 
This is the third national broad- 
casting station operated by Gimbel 
Bros., which already owns WGBS 
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(Manhattan) and WIP (Philadel- 
phia). 

Since Adam Gimbel, father of 
the present partners, founded the 
first Gimbel store in Vincennes, 
Ind., in 1842, the family has pros- 


’ pered. Two sons branched out in 


Milwaukee; the growing enterprise 
was extended to Philadelphia, then 
to New York. In April, 1923, they 
acquired the entire capital stock 
of Saks & Co. which gave 
them title to the Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue and Herald Square stores. 
A month ago they bought the 18- 
story Cuyler Building on 32nd St., 
Manhattan, opposite their Herald 
Square business seat. With Kacf- 
mann & Baer, they now own a 
chain of six huge department 
stores, which means increasing 
prosperity for the officers of the 
company, all sons or grandsons 
of Adam; Charles Gimbel, Chair- 
man and Vice President; Isaac 
Gimbel, President; Richard Gimbel, 
Secretary; E.A.Gimbel, Treasurer; 
Daniel, L. S., B. F., F. A., A. L,, 
L. A., and E. A. Gimbel Jr., Vice 
Presidents. 

If the eleven Gimbels are to be 
thought of in terms of a football 
team, the dynamic Richard must 
be thought of as quarterback and 
captain-elect. His biography is 
briefly given: graduated (in 3% 
years) from Yale College in the 
class of 1920; has learned the de- 
partment store business from the 
bottom up. Many other things are 
related of him—the anecdotes that 
barnacle the career of any un- 
usual personality. Though not pre- 
possessing in appearance, Richard 
Gimbel almost invariably gets what 


he wants. Perhaps it is a hotel 
room: 
The Clerk (reluctantly): “I’m 


Do You Want An 


Increased Income? 


It is our business to help investors 
increase their income. One investor 
gained $7,208 in principal, increased 
his income $1,077 and had the use of 
his money in the meanwhile. Ina sim- 
ilar way we have helped thousands. 
There is nothing unusual about this case, 
nothing difficult or mysterious about the 
plan and there is no risk. How we helped 
one investor to gain $7,208 principal and 
add $1,077 to his income, and how we can 
help you, is explained fully in a booklet, 
"2% to 4% Extra.” Mail the coupon for 
free copy. 
Write tor 


‘Taust ComPANy or FLORIDA 


in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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sorry, sir but everything is tdkew. 
We couldn’t possibly let you ipere 
a— 

Gimbel: “If the President of\the 
United States should come in hi 
tonight, where would he sleep? 

The Clerk: “Why ...er... he’ 
get a room.” 

Gimbel: “T’ll. have that room. 
l’ll pay for it. Cash is my middle 





RICHARD GIMBEL 
Dynamic 


name, but sometimes I just sign 
up as Richard Gimbel. Hand me 
the register.” 

In his college days, R. Gimbel 
was occasionally seen crossing the 
Yale campus in the company of 
Professor (of International Law) 
William Howard Taft. Mr. Taft 
was usually observed to be listen- 
ing mtently. 

Mr. Gimbel was indisputably an 
able student. In his senior year he 
advertised TUTORING CLASSES 
DE LUXE, guaranteeing that any 
classmate who attended his five- 
hour lectures would pass a speci- 
fied course. He gave the lectures 
in his rooms. The listeners sat 
in armchairs or on rich divans. 
He provided them with champagne, 
cigars, soda pop, candies, ice- 
cream and cigarets, though he him- 
self did not drink or smoke. The 
fee was $20 a head, but Tutor 
Gimbel turned over the sums he 
made to charity, often admitting 
poor students free. Upon gradua- 
tion he carried his methods into 
his father’s and his uncles’ busi- 
ness, 


Oldest Stock Company 


Certain banks in Eastern U. S. 
cities. have already reached and 
passed their centennials. Such age 
as a single century, however, pales 
into insignificance beside that of 
the oldest corporation in the world 
—the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags 
A. B. This Swedish business stock 
company, organized in 1225, is this 
year celebrating its 700th anniver- 
sary. 
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For Safety’s Sake - - . 


A $36,000,000 Guarantee 


y= investment in the 6% bonds of the Security Bond 
and Mortgage Company is secured by first mortgages 


representi 


ng only 40% to 60% of the value of improved, fee 


simple real estate, as determined by three separate appraisals. 


As an additional safeguard, the payment of principal and 
interest on every mortgage is guaranteed unconditionally by 
the Maryland Casualty Company, with resources in excess of 
$36,000,000, The Maryland Trust Company, with resources 
in excess of $11,500,000, acts as Trustee. 


These bonds are eligible as investments for National Banks. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. Maturities one, two, three, four and five years. 


Bodell & Company 
NEW YORK, BOSTON 
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JOHN S 


Agency Division, TIME 
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NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types 
and styles of bind- 
ing are obtainable 
wherever Bibles are 
sold. 


Free Booklet 


A charming 36-page 
booklet entitled 
“The Wonderful 
Story,” published 
at 10c per copy, 
telling how the 
Bible came down 
through the ages, 
and containing 
many facts of vital 
interest, will be sent 
FREE on request 
to anyone mention- 
ing TIME. 


For complete details, write for Booklet No. 14 


JAW. Igiehart & Co. 


102 St. Pav StREET + BALtTimore, Mp. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.- WILKES BARRE, PA.- CLARKSBURG,W.VA, 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


King, Blackburn & Co. 
E ATLANTA, GA, 


for complete details of commissions, 
bonuses and extra cash prizes for 
TIME subscriptions taken during 
the Christmas Season! 


ARGENT 


Cleveland, O. 


Readest Thou? 


The question asked by the Master of the 
lawyer (Luke 10-26) might well be used 
as a searchlight for our own study of 
Scripture. If your own reading is thought- 
less, superficial or merely habitual, you 
cannot progress in your knowledge or 
understanding. If, therefore, you are in 
search of the whole of the truth—the 
exact words—the underlying meaning— 
the precise teaching that goes to the root of the.matter—as re- 
vealed in the authoritative scriptural translations, you will 
turn to the 


NelsonSfandara bible 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


TheRed LetterBible 
No. 2132 Thin Bi 


ble paper. Genuine 
Leather, Levant 
Grain, di vinity cir 
cuit, red under gold 
edges, title stamped 


on back in $m00 
pure gold 5= 


—the one supremely accurate version of the Scriptures and 
you will study it—understand it as never before. 


The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all leading 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible 
Schools throughout the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 scholars 
from which to study the International, graded, or other Bible lessons. 


A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, binding, 
paper, as well as of the latest and best translations Two hundred styles of 


binding and ten sizes of type. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 381-385-O, Fourth Ave., New York City 


Authorized Fublishers for the American Revision Commitice 


Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled “The 
Wonderful Story.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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the ice-house. 
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“Quick, Watson! 
The Thermometer” 


F a culinary Sherlock Holmes should 
seck to explain the absence of flavor 
in most soups, the trail would lead to 


You cannot boil any virtue out of a chicken 

that has died two deaths—one by violence 
and one by the thermometer! 

: Fine fat fowland beef “rosy” from the killare 

y the kind of ingredients that give MAYFAIR 
soups their gelatinous and appetizing flavor. 


y OT ’ ‘Gy , 
| Mayfair Bouse, | 
610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork . 


( : AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., cAgent 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Fish v. Oyster 


In Delaware Bay, an_ oyster 
sucked a iittle fish into his maw. 
The fish fed himself fat upon the 
other fish the oyster ate. One day, 
grown bigger, he ate the oyster. 
Last week in Dover, Del., the oy- 
ster shell was opened by one Mrs. 
I. Paul Jones. Out fell the fish. 


Rabbit 

In Mulhouse, Alsace-Lorraine, 
one De Mouche, farmer, put on his 
hunting cap, took his long gun in 
hand, and went out to visit his 
rabbit snares. Sure enough, in 
the iirst snare cowered 4 furry 
creature, pressing its soft white 
belly against the ground, ‘upturn- 
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ing stricken, opalescent eyes. 
Farmer De Mouche chuckled. He 
laid his long shotgun upon the 
ground and bent to secure his game. 
But suddenly there was a scuffle 
behind him; another rabbit leaped 
out of the bush, sprang upon the 
shotgun’s trigger. “BANG!” Farm- 
er De Mouche received both barrels 
in his back. Bloody, mangled, drip- 
ping, he crawled home. The snared 
rabbit remained in the snare. 


Rat 


In Brooklyn, one Rachael Gal- 
pern, 14, was taking a hot soap- 
bath before going to a party. Hear- 
ing a slight scratching in the ceil- 
ing above her, she raised her 
eyes in time to see a pointed grey 
face peer at her from a hole in 
the plaster. The hole widened, the 
thin mortar crumbled, and an enor- 
mous black rat fell into the water 
with her, splashed about, caressed 
her with its clammy paws and in- 
solently ogled her. Rachael 



















screamed; Mrs. Galpern rushed in 
and killed the rat with a poker. 
That evening at the party when 
a little boy exclaimed “Oh, rats!” 
Rachael Galpern became hysterical. 
First a doctor, then a nerve special- 
ist was called. Her father col- 
lected $1,700 from his landlord for 
“injury to nervous system.” 








Horse ‘ 


In Brooklyn, a_ fish peddler 
(Giacomo Puleo) and a _ laundry- 
wagon driver (William Levine) 
left their horses uncovered in a 
storm. Haled to court they were 
sent to stand coatless, hatless, for 
15 minutes in the winter rain. 
Magistrate Golden said: “Now you 
know what it feels like.” 








Turken 


In Des Moines, a small but red- 
eyed turkey gobbler was mated 
with a large chicken. Eggs were 
laid, hatched, and a barnyard hy- 
brid stepped forth which the breed- 
er, one Roy Beck, called a turken. 
“Its meat combines the delicacy of 
chicken with the flavor of turkey.” 
“Turkens will bring 70c to 80c a 
pound next November,” said Breed- 
er Beck. 








Goldfish 


How old is an old _ goldfish? 
Thirty years or more. Yet, be- 
cause of bad care, the average 
lifetime of a goldfish is only six 
weeks. Last week the American 
Railway Express Co., which handles 
thousands of goldfish every year, 
told people how to look after them: 

1) Handle carefully. 

2) Change the water every twelve hours, 
but remember that too sudden a change of 
temperature may kill the fish. Therefore 
pour off only half of the old water and add 
the same amount of cool, clean water. 
Fill the cans not more than three-quar- 
ters full, as too much water does not leave 
enough room for air. 

Don’t smother the fish. They breathe 
and must have plenty of oxygen. .. . 
When the fish come to the surface and 
gasp, this indicates that the oxygen in 
the water has been exhausted and the water 
should be changed. 

4) Keep the cans out of the sun in 
summer and away from steam pipes and 
stoves in winter. Don’t allow the water 
to freeze. 

5) Remove dead fish which float on top 
of the water. Some fish will live for a long 
time even though frozen solid and can 
be gradually thawed out in a warm room. 

6) Watch the actions of the fish close- 
ly. When they show signs of exhaustion 
or sluggishness, it is good to add a tea- 
spoonful of table or sea salt and then 
shake the cans a bit, which induces oxygen 
in the water. 


Spider v. Mouse 


In Indiana, a half-grown mousé 
incurred the enmity of a _ great 
green spider. He would leer and 
squeak at the spider when the lat- 
ter was at work on his webby 
scaffold under the kitchen range. 
One day the mouse went to sleep 
beside a leg of the range, and 
the spider climbed down his lad- 
der. He spun a loop around the 
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mouse’s tail, hitched a noose to 
each of his hind legs, then pulled 
and hauled until he raised the 
sleeping creature from the ground. 
Too late the mouse awoke; too 
late he rolled piteous eyes upon 
the green hangman, who crept 
up beside him, extended long mandi- 
bles, bit him to death. (This is 
substantially the story accepted by 
the American Nature Association.) 


Blades 


In Leavenworth Prison, Kan., one 
C. H. Mansfield, convict, put two 
safety razor blades in his mouth 
“to pass the time.” One of his 
comrades, noticing that he seemed 
silent, glum, jovially smote him up- 
on the back. Convict Mansfield 
gagged, swallowed the razor blades. 
Prison doctors stated that his sur- 
vival was doubtful. 


Deposit 


In Colombia, South America, one 
Henry G. Granger, onetime U. 8. 
consular agent to that republic 
(1906-1907), deposited $10 in a 
bank and strode away with the 
smile of a Morgan, a_ Roth- 
schild, a Wallingford. Little did 
anyone know what an_ impor- 
tant thing he had _ done, he 
ruminated, for the $10 is to remain 
on deposit for 1,000 years. At the 
end of that time it will amount to 
2,000,000,000,000,000,000 pesos, or 
$5,374,523,952,824,329 in U. S. 
money—1,000 times the cost of the 
War. Financier Granger generously 
bequeathed this money to the 
President and the Chief Justice of 
the U. S., the Minister of Hacien- 
da, of Colombia, and the U. S. 
Minister to Colombia, to administer 
for the public good. 





Your Mind 
Hasa Thousand Windows 


How many of the shades are down? 


HE walls of your mind are written all over with facts, impressions, experiences. 

Everything necessary to your joy and success in life lies there in your brain. 
How much of it is unlighted, unused, asleep, because the windows of your mind 
have the shades drawn and the light of self-knowledge has never flooded in? 
Let Emerson, the Sage of Concord, “the friend of poets, painters, statesmen and 
farmers’’, throw up the shades that keep so many of the chambers of your brain 
in darkness—throw up the shades and fill every recess of your mind with the 


light of self-understanding. 


A Remarkable Offer 


Now, for the first time, printed from the original Centenary Edition plates, 
Emerson’s Essays, Series 1 and 2, are published in fine full-size binding complete 
in one volume. They represent the richest and most helpful works of Emerson’s 
fruitful genius: the best and most quoted of his essays. Think of it: two volumes 


in one! 


“No one moved and persuaded men as he”’, said Lowell. Let Emerson hold his 


torch of wisdom before the many windows of 
your mind. His wise words that throb with 
human kindness will raise the drawn shades 
and reveal the wealth of thoughts and images 
that lie there within your own brain. Oppor- 
tunity is knocking, for Emerson to you means 
opportunity—happiness—success. 


Begin with Emerson 


and the vast wealth of all literature lies open before 
you. Many have secretly wished they could enjoy 
good reading but have often found it obscure and 
meaningless. Emerson sweeps aside all such diffi- 
cultiess With a style as clear as crystal, he leads the 
reader in a fascinating manner into profound subjects 
and shows him that it lies within his own mind to 
understand completely. 


Emerson will in half an hour’s reading show you a 
hundred things in your mind that you never knew be- 
fore existed there. He will astonish you by reviving and 
relating images that have been sleeping in your very 
brain. He will instruct you in the pleasures of life 


EMERSON’ 
ESSAYS . 


FIRST AND SECOND 
SERIES 





. a RRR and prove to you the way to success lies within your 1—History 
~ = — , apes Emerson and the dawning of your 2—-Self Reliance 
ospe 1as come, 
AERONAUTI creer, 3—Compensation 
P 4—Spiritual Laws 
: - a What Emerson Will Do For You Sedona 
‘ Emerson lifts you from the commonplace. He 6—Friendship 
Experiment shows you that th average man or woman is capable 7—Prudence 
“ of far more than average attainment. The man who 
From the belly of the giant Brit- knows Emerson’s Essays is always rich, for they have 8—Heroism 
ish diri ible R-33 which moved taught him to look Ww ithin, himself and shown him the 9—The Over-Soul 
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: trapeze was lowered on the end 13—Phe Pest 
be of which dangled a tiny airplane. Do not send any money. Just fill in the coupon below, é Sees . 
a F ° ont it 3 >» there and let us send you this volume by mail, for inspection 14—Experience 
rater or a momen . 1 swung ere at your leisure. Keep it and read it for five days. 15—Character 
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long metallic umbilical cord was 
lowered again and the airplane 
whined close, ready to try the 
hazardous feat of mooring. While 


The coupon below brings these Essays, 660 pages, 
to you FREE. Here are the titles of the 21 Essays:- 


Clip and mail this Coupon NOW 


Send no money 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


both crafts drowsed along at the 
same speed, the plane was hooked 
by a special apparatus, hoisted 
to the trapeze, lifted back into 
the body of the dirigible. The 
British Air Ministry declared that 
this experiment has been attempted 
before but never successfully. If 
the technique is perfected, it will 
be of incalculable value. 


Please send me by return mail your de luxe volume of Emerson’s Essays described 
above. After five days examination, I will send you $5 or return the book. 











A-New Gift 
~ for Men 


TWOATTRIBUTES, Quality 
and Usefulness, make the 
Fougere Royale Shaving 
Set a gift men value far 
beyond its moderate cost. 


The Fougere Royale Gift 
Set — including the Shaving 
Cream,Talcum, Eau Vege- 
taleand Facial Soap—$3. 50. 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Japan, a daughter (see 
JAPAN). 


Born. To Arthur Smith and Mrs. 
Ann (Hess) Smith, a son. Arthur 
is the second son of Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith of New York. It 
was alleged that Governor and Mrs. 
Smith had not known until last 
week of the elopement of this son, 
18, and daughter-in-law, 19, a year 
ago. Al Smith Jr., the Governor’s 
eldest son, eloped on Oct. 15, 1924, 
aged 23. 


Engaged. Miss Varina Margaret 
Webb, great-granddaughter of Jef- 
ferson Davis; to one Gerald Webb 
Bennett of Colorado Springs, Col. 


Engaged. Miss Vera Hale, di- 
rect descendant of Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, famed soldier; to George 
D. Pratt, President of the American 
Forestry Association and Treasurer 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Died. Ladislaw Stanislaw Rey- 
mont, 57, famed Polish novelist 
(The Peasants), winner of the No- 
bel Prize for Literature in 1924, 
at Warsaw. 


Died. Heyward Hall McAllister, 
65, last surviving son of ,ffamed 
Manhattan social arbiter, the late 
Ward McAllister, who coined the 
phrase “the 400,” by remarking to 
a reporter, “After all, there are 
only about 400 persons in Society”; 
at Mentone, French Riviera. The 
New York 4Herald-Tribune _ con- 
cluded his obituary notice with the 
words: “The name of Heyward 
Hall McAllister is not in the 
‘Social Register.’ ” 


Died. Thomas Burke, 77, emi- 
nent Seattle lawyer, onetime Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory (later the 
state of Washington); at Manhat- 
tan, in the arms of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. He had been strick- 
en with apoplexy while pleading 
for justice for Japan before his 
fellow-trustees of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 


Died. Carroll Smalley Page, 82, 
at Hyde Park, Vt., of a stroke of 
paralysis. He was from 1917 to 
1923 the “oldest member of the 
U. S. Senate”; famed “Stormy Pet- 
rel of Vermont Politics” and one- 
time Governor of Vermont (1890- 
1892); noted senatorial champion 
of “a big navy.” 
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Champions 


The Associated Press last week 
took upon itself the task of tabu- 
lating collegiate champions in all 
branches of sport for 1925. Over 
and over in its list appear Yale 
and Navy, so that Yale is given 
credit for seven championships, the 
Navy for six—somewhat arbitrarily, 
sportsmen thought, for most cham- 
pionships are purely regional, and 
whe shall say that Dartmouth has 
a better football eleven than Wash- 
ington, or that the Navy rifle 
shooters are more accurate than 
those of Wisconsin? The Asso- 
ciated Press definitely overlooked 
many Middle and Far Western per- 
formances in compiling the follow- 
ing table: 


Basketball 
Boxing 
Fencing 


(League) 








Gymnastics 
Hockey ......... 
Polo 
Swimming 


Water Polo .... 
Wrestling . 
BN senistcenvicaiersssvousns 
Cross-country (Team) 
Cross-country (Individual).... { W. L. Tibbetts 













‘ Harvard 
RRS RE Rae PR EER EAL Dartmouth 
SORE «CUED scscctissctentsrentisinccioanives Yale 
Golf (Individual) { G. F. Lamprecht, 
1 Tulane 

Lacrosse (Northern Division)........ Syracuse 
Lacrosse (Southern Divison).....,..Maryland 
PARED .. acssiiconssocsciivsnvabeepiasneslaitiibtahdaammstasbeaal Harvard 
ROWED. citiiciestnniaintnieninss f Yale 

1 Navy 
TREae TOO RIIIT .. cicccccesscecscentcsensesescesesnesccnnsctod Navy 
Soccer (League) rinceton 
Tennis (Singles) .. § Ed. Chandler 





) California 
cnituniiiae { Stratford-Hillis 
) California 
Track and Field .........+ Southern California 


Tennis (Doubles) 


All-Americans 


Smiling faces, brawny forms in 
dinner coats were seen in the Della 
Robbia room of the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Manhattan, where an All- 
American team met for the first 
time in the history of football. The 
team was picked, the players in- 
vited, the dinner given, by the New 
York Sun. Sports writers of other 
papers were surly; they did not 
like to mention the Sun’s dinner 
for the Sun had stolen a march on 
them. The dinner and the Sun’s 
choice of players may become 4 
football tradition, they knew, and 
moaned their vanished opportunity. 
Meanwhile Oberlander, Tully and 
Diehl! of Dartmouth eleven; Ooster- 
baan and Friedman of Michigan; 
Sturhahn and Joss of Yale; Weir 
of Nebraska, McMillan of Princeton, 
Tryon of Colgate, Grange of IIli- 
nois, ate and drank and _ were 
entertained by the antics of those 
procured to amuse them—certain 
talented ladies from Broadway night 
clubs and W. H. Edwards (large 
Peter Pan of Princeton), who acted 
as toastmaster, 
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MUSICAL TASTE AND 
HOW TO FORM IT 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 85c 


It will be of great interest to all 
who study the arts as the author 
treats his subject in a 
language. 


LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL 
FRANCE 


By JOAN EVANS Net $5.25 


Miss Evans describes the back- 
ground of the mediaeval history of 
France—likening history to a great 
tapestry. 


A NATION IN MAKING 
By Sir SURENDRANATH 


BANERJEA Net $6.50 


Being the reminiscences of fifty 
years of public life. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 

By W. P. COURTNEY and 

D. Pree SMITH Net $10.00 


reissue of the edition of 1915. 
ae seeer with facsimiles, 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY 
AND THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF 
METHODISM. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY 

Edited By M. H. FITZGERALD 

One volume on India Paper. 
Nett $5.00 


2 vols. each Net $1.50 


Coleridge described the life as “the 
favourite of my library among many 
favourites, the book that I can read 
for the twentieth time when I can 
read nothing else at all.’ 


LADY SUSAN 
By JANE AUSTEN 


Limited Edition 
hand-made paper 


Net $2.50 
Printed on 

Net $7.00 
Reprinted from the autograph in 
the possession of the Earl of Rose- 
bery. A correct and unmodernized 
text is for the first time given to 


the public. Both editions are uni- 
form with Sanditon. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Skies are always sunny in the Sun- 
shine City. Only 82 sunless days in 
15 years. And there’s all kind of fun 
for every sunny day. Swimming, 
boating or fishing in the Gulf and 
Tampa Bay. Golf, tennis, lawn bowl- 
ing and every outdoor sport. Big 
League Baseball. Daily band con- 
certs. Splendid accommodations. 
For booklet address: 
H. P. Dillman 
Chamber of Commerce 


Speers US 


The Sunshine CitY 
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A Barbadoes Gentleman 


The history* of a superior 
colored feller with a heap 
of style 


The Story. One brilliant noon a 
comely Negress made her way to 
the waterside at Barbadoes, lead- 
ing by the hand her nine-year-old 
boy. At the quay she entered 
a small boat to carry her out to a 
barque, the captain of which had 
volunteered to take her along 
“kind o’ friendly-like” to Panama. 
But she left the boy at the water’s 
edge with the remark, “Dere is 
plenty of bananas and yams and 
things in B’bayados, also fowls.” 
So Young Jehu Sennacherib Dyle 
was launched upon the world. He 
grew up helter skelter, but at last 
an empty stomach induced him to 
try to make a living. So he enlisted 
as butler in the family of a puisne 
judge. There he learned to put on 
style, and as the gayest and sassi- 
est man on the island he became 
a wooer of the local belle, Jezebel 
Pettyfer. At this flowing tide of 
his affairs he lost his position be- 
cause of an unfortunate argument 
with his mistress over the disposition 
of the cadaver of her lamented 
dog Aristotle. That same night he 
proposed to Jezebel, offering her 
Jehu Sennacherib Dyle in holy Mma- 
trimony. Jezebel, though coy, fi- 
nally decided: “I no mind _ livin’ 
wid yo’ here in dis house. But de 
marryin’, it can come later on.” 
Dyle reluctantly agreed looking for- 
ward to the day when she would 
make him “a legitimate man.” 

So Dyle lived on Jezebel’s earn- 
ings, augmenting them occasionally 
by borrowing a neighbor’s hen, un- 
til one day she mistakenly guessed 
he was untrue and reported him to 
the police for thieving. While he 
was in jail she entered into holy 
wedlock with a rumshop_ keeper 
from Jamaica and sailed away with 
her husband. Released at last 
Dyle joined the Zouaves and short- 
ly he too was transferred to Ja- 
maica. There he cut a sumptuous 
figure. He was the best man in 
Port Royal and in much demand 
at weddings. He was a most suc- 
cessful gambler, for he had a way 
with the dice and cards as well as 
with women. And if he was no end 
of trouble to his captain, he was 
none the less cock of the walk in 
the Negro quarter. 

Meanwhile Jezebel was leading 
her husband a merry chase. Finally 
the poor rumshop keeper, rising in 
wrath, fell with the knife of an 
English sailor in his side. After 
nine days’ mourning, Jezebel blos- 
somed forth iin magenta, and the 
handsome widow was soon an ob- 
ject of hate to all the married 
women of the island and a land- 
mark of delight to visiting sailor- 
men. 

What with Jezebel’s “gigglin’ fine 
ways” and Dyle’s witty tongue 
and proclivity for “borrowing” 


*THE WooINcs or JEZEBEL PETTYFER—Hal- 
dane Macfall—Knopf ($3). 
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things, developments were almost 
bound to come about in the society 
of the neighborhood, but after all 
matters went on just about as 
they had in Barbadoes before Dyle’s 
mother set out for Colon with her 
friend the skipper. 

The Significance. It happens that 
the story of Jehu Sennacherib 
Dyle was set down in the last 
century and consigned to compara- 
tive obscurity, but its complete 
realism might tag it as written 
yesterday. Haldane Macfall wrote 
of Negro life in all its comic full- 
ness, yet refused to write the regu- 
lation Negro cdmic story. Saith 
Carl Van Vechten, according to the 
blurb: “The Wooings of Jezebel 
Pettyfer is probably the best novel 
yet written about the Negro.” And 
Critic Van Vechten is not far 
wrong, for Haldane Macfall can 
write. He has an extraordinarily 
observant eye and an equally ef- 
fective pen. He has the turn of the 
epigrammatist, but makes no os- 
tentatious display of it. He has a 
mental balance that is quite above 
pessimism—a rare attribute in a 
realist. Neither moralist nor sen- 
timentalist, he writes a thoroughly 
first rate novel simply by being an 
incisive observer with an_ ironic 
humor and a measurable amount 
of sympathy. 
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Good Gifts 


These are some of the books 
which, in the light of current criti- 
cism, may make suitable Christmas 
gifts for people who do not care 
for current novels, poetry, etc.: 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (1892-1916) 
—Viscount Grey—Stokes, 2 vols. 
($10). Memoirs of Britain’s famous 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
was intimately concerned with the 
outbreak of the Great War. 


WHEN AMERICA WAS YOUNG— 
John T. Faris—Harper ($6). Early 
American topics like housing, com- 
merce, education, travel, holidays, 
pirates, each brought out by a se- 
ries of quotations from contempo- 
raneous descriptions. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRA- 
TOR—Joseph Pennell—Little, Brown 
($12.50). The memoirs of a fa- 
mous artist who made _ famous 
acquaintances and has his own way 
of looking on life. Illustrated. 


ONE MAN’s Lire—Herbert Quick 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($5). A posthu- 
mous autobiography of extraordi- 
nary interest and literary merit. 


SUNLIGHT IN NEW GRANADA— 
William McFee — Doubleday, Page 
($3.50). Travels in South America 
set down by a first rate literary 
artist. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS R. 
MARSHALL — Bobbs-Merrill ($5). 
The whimsical recollections and 
good natured cogitations of a man 
who was a personality even as Vice 
President. ; 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS — Henry Cabot Lodge— 
Scribner’s ($4). The late Chairman 
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of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee telling a story that 
arouses the ire of Wilsonians. 


AARON Burr—Samuel H. Wandell 
& Meade Minnigerode—Putnam’s, 
2 vols. ($10). To show that a man 
is not always so black as he is 
painted, here are told the intimate 
details of the life of the third Vice 
President of the U. S. 


More CHANGES, More CHANCES— 
H. W. Nevinson — Harcourt, Brace 
($5). Memoirs of an English news- 
paper correspondent, who cham- 
pioned many an under dog with 
such adroit charm that he won the 
unstinted praise of so exacting an 
editor as the late H. W. Massing- 
ham. 


Forty YEARS oF It—Brand Whit- 
lock—Appleton ($2.50). Memoirs, 
politics and public life in the Mid- 
dle West, which William Allen 
White describes in a brief preface 
as “an adventure in easy reading 
and high thinking.” 


SocraL CLASSES IN Post-War 
EvroPpE—Lothrop Stoddard—Scrib- 
ner’s ($2). A study of European 
peasants, industrial laborers, middle 
class, intellectuals and upper class, 
showing how they fare now as com- 
pared with 1913, with the conclu- 
sion that the small farmers fare 
best and the intellectuals worst. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON — 
Claude G. Bowers—Houghton, Mif- 
fin ($5). The story of one of the 
greatest political battles in U. S. 
history. 


THe Lire or Jupce Gary—Ida M. 
Tarbell—Appleton ($3.50). “The 
Story of Steel” by the famed his- 
torian of the Standard Oil Co., tell- 
ing the development of the great 
steel combine, with anecdotes of the 
men who participated, principally 
Judge Gary. 


GoLp oF OpHtR—Sydney and Mar- 
jory Greenbie— Doubleday, Page 
($4). The story of the lure of the 
Orient in early America, how it 
drew Yankee clippers around the 
Horn, how it propelled the move- 
ment westward across the continent. 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF WAL- 
TER H. Pace, Vol. I1I—Burton J. 
Hendrick — Doubleday, Page ($5). 
More of the personal documents of 
our Ambassador at London. 


ALMost HuMAN — Robert M. 
Yerkes—Century ($3). A professor 
of psychology at Yale tells the story 
of three weeks spent studying the 
mental processes of a colony of apes 
at Havana. Remarkable stories of 
how these animals actually think. 


IN THE Days or My FATHER, 
GENERAL GRANT—Jesse R. Grant & 
Henry Francis Granger — Harper 
($3.50). Lighter reminiscences of 
a President by his son. 





THE First Worutp FLicht—Low- 
ell Thomas—Houghton, Mifflin ($5). 
The story of the first cireumnaviga- 
tion of the world by air, the first- 
person. narratives of the partici- 
pants being set down by an official 
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appointed by the War Department. 


THE DIARI£S OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON—John C. Fitzpatrick (Edi- 
tor) — Houghton, Mifflin, 4 vols. 
($25). The complete diaries of our 
pater patrize, showing how dull was 
his daily round and how much 
liquor he bought for his establish- 
ment. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE—William Allen 
White — Macmillan ($3.50). An 
estimate and a portrait of a famed 
Vermonter by a famed Kansan. 


THE MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN — Himself and Mary 
Baird Bryan—Winston ($3.75). An 
autobiography completed by his 
wife. 

THE GRAMMAR OF POLITICS — 
Harold J. Laski—Yale University 
Press ($6). A book on the theory 
of politics by a man well versed in 
political science, who has definite 
ideas on the functioning of govern- 
mental institutions. 


JUNGLE Days—William Beebe— 
Putnam ($3). A naturalist tells 
colorful stories of jungle folk. 
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Children’s Books 


These are some of the books 
which, in the light of current criti- 
cism, seem appropriate gifts from 
elders to their youngers: 


Otp SweEDISH Farry TALES 
(translated)—Anna Wahlenberg— 
Penn Publishing Co. ($3.50). 
Charming fairy tales, well known 
abroad, retold in English and hand- 
somely illustrated. 


MADE-TO-ORDER STORIES—Dorothy 
Canfield—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 
Mrs. Fisher’s concoction made to 
the order and delight of her ten- 
year-old son. Illustrated. 


A GALLERY OF CHILDREN—A. A. 
Milne— McKay ($38.50). Twelve 
stories of little children with lovely 
illustrations in color. It will be 
enjoyed by parents as well. 


NUMBER THREE JOY STREET — 
Appleton ($2.50). A collection of 
stories and verse by several au- 
thors—Eleanor Farjeon, G. K. Ches- 
terton, Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Milne, 
Compton Mackenzie and _ others. 
Handsomely got up with illustra- 
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tions in color and black and white, 


THE FLYING CARPET—Scribner’s © 
($2.50). Also a collection of prose” 
and verse for children with selec. © 
tions by J. M. Barrie, Hilaire Bel- © 
loc, G. K. Chesterton, 
Dane, Thomas Hardy, Walter de la 


Mare, A. A. Milne and others. Il- | 


lustrated 
white. 


CHIMNEY CORNER STORIES—Ver- 
onica S. Hutchinson—Minton, Balch 
($2.50). 


in color and black and © 


those who ~ 
still delight in beef juice and jun- — 
ket. Cleverly illustrated. 


MoTHER Goose SECRETS—Barbara } 
W. = Bourjaily — Small, Maynard ~ 
($1.50). Satisfying explanations © 


for those whose curiosity is baffled ~ 


by such secrets as, Why did Lit- 7 
tle Boy Blue go to sleep? : 


LITTLE SEA DoGs AND OTHER © 
TALES OF 
France—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). Enter- 
tainment for the youngest genera- ~ 
tion. 
color and otherwise. 


THE DISAPPOINTED SQUIRREL— 
W. 4H. Hudson—Doran ($2.50) 
True stories about animals from 
a master pen held by a man who 
understood animals. Excerpts from ~ 
The Book of a Naturalist. Illus- © 
trated. 


THE FORGE IN THE FoREST—Pad- 
raic Colum— Macmillan ($2.25). 
Celtic fairy tales for those children 
with brilliant imaginations. 


Doctor DOo.LITTLe’s Zoo—Hugh 
Lofting — Stokes ($2.50). The 
now famous Doctor (he is appear- ~ 
ing in the fifth book of his series) 
brings together a marvelous z00 
in which many exciting things hap- 
pen. Illustrated. 


300 THINGS THAT A BriGHT Boy 
Can Do—Lippincott ($1.75). Out- 
lets for the constructive urge. 


Davip GOES VoOYAGING — David 
B. Putnam—Putnam ($1.75). A 
twelve-year-old’s story of hunting on 
the high seas with William Beebe’s 
expedition on the Arcturus. 


BROOMSTICKS AND OTHER TALES— | 
Walter de la Mare—Knopf ($2.50). 
The delicate fabrications of 4a 
poetic writer, graphically _ illus- 
trated with woodcuts. 


THE SLY GIRAFFE—Lee Wilson 
Dodd—Dutton ($2). A fantasti. 
cally funny animal story. Illustrated. 


THE KATHARINE PYLE Book OF 
Farry TALes — Dutton ($2.50). 
The favorite tales of her childhood 
= and illustrated by Katharine 

yle. 


Handsome new editions, most of 
them beautifully illustrated, have 
been published of such classics as 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Boni, Live- 
right ($3); PrnoccH1io—Macmillan 
($5.00); A CONNECTICUT YANKEB 
AT KING ARTHUR’S CourT—Harper 
($2.50); THE PrLot—Minton, Balch 
($2.50); THE ARABIAN NIGHTS— 
Dodd, Mead ($5); THE DEERSLAYER 
—Scribner’s ($2.50); WHEN WB 
WeRE VerRY YouNG—Dutton ($8). 
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